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IN THE YEAR 1650 
Wolfert Eckert built a 
little gabled house about 
twenty-five miles from old 
New Amsterdam on the 




















eastern bank of the lordly 








Hudson where it widens 








into Tappan Sea. He was 








a doughty compatriot of 
“Old Silver Leg’ (as Peter Stuyvesant was called) and 
longed for a place where he might live and die in peace; 
so he built the snug little retreat, inscribing in a panel 
over the door the Dutch motto “Pleasure in quiet,” which 
soon resulted in the place being called “Wolfert’s Rest’’ by 
his Dutch neighbors. English settlers in the vicinity noting 
that Wolfert was a hen pecked husband, laughingly re- 
ferred to the house as “Wolfert’s Roost,” which name has 
clung to the memory of the quaint little abode to this day. 

During the Revolution, when Jacob Van Tassel lived 
at ““Wolfert’s Roost,” it stood between the British and 
American lines. The stalwart Jacob pierced its walls with 
loopholes and it became the rendezvous of a com- 
pany of husky farmer lads known as “Land Scouts.” 
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As the “Roost” had been marked by the British for 
special punishment, it later fell into the enemy's hands 
and was burned to the ground. After the war, Jacob 
returned and rebuilt the “Roost.” 

In 1835 Washington Irving, the author who loved the 
neighborhood which he had made the background of 
many of his delightful stories, purchased the “Roost” and 
remodeled it from the simple Dutch cottage into the elab- 
orate American country seat where Louis Napoleon, later 
Emperor of France, called to pay his respects. Thus came 
into being “Sunnyside,” the home of Washington Irving, 
its walls heavy with ivy that grew from slips culled from 
the rugged stones of Melrose Abbey by Sir Walter Scott. 
“Sunnyside” has been aptly called the Stratford-on-Avon 
of America. 
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Burroughs 


covers the entire range of 


WAGE AND HOUR 
RECORDS and STATISTICS 


along with all payroll records 
and labor distribution 





Burroughs machines provide these five important records, 
including wage and hour statistics, in a fraction of the time 
required by ordinary methods: 

1. Individual Employee’s Hour and Earnings Record. 

2. Individual Employee’s Pay Statement or Receipt. 

3. Individual Employee’s Pay Check or Envelope. 

4. Departmental or Group Payroll Summary Sheet. 

5. Departmental or Group Payroll Check Register. 


If desired, all five can be prepared on a single machine in 
one operation, under any one of several plans. 





To determine the particular machine and plan that will 
fit your requirements at the lowest cost, call the local 
Burroughs representative. Or, if more convenient, write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6031 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Illustrated are six different types of Burroughs machines for payroll and labor accounting. These 
machines are offered in many styles and sizes to meet the requirements of any business, large or small. 
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Selling Accounts Receivable 


been the rise of personal finance business, financing the con- 

sumption wants of the American public. The record in this field 
has, in general, been increasingly favorable. ‘To be sure, there were 
certain abuses and some unhealthy installment selling. But on the 
whole, the more-seasoned firms have developed and maintained 
sound guiding principles in the expansion of credit. 


Wb: outstanding credit development during the past decade has 


There is, however, another matter of great interest to credit execu- 
tives: the growth of the practice of selling accounts receivable. It is 
now quite generally recognized that this can be either a potentially 
strong influence for better business or a significant factor in develop- 
ing business maladjustment. 


Credit executives throughout the country are in rather general 
agreement that, where the sale of receivables is contemplated or ac- 
complished, some type of general notice to creditors of the firm 
selling its accounts must be available. They feel that the broad prin- 
ciples of the bulk sales laws, as sponsored successfully in every state 
by this Association, should apply. 


Accounts receivable, sold without recourse, are not reflected in a 
balance sheet. Nor is there legal requirement of notice before or 
after such sale. And since knowledge of this type is important in 
credit management, the credit fraternity is determined to have sound 
legislation to regularize notice to creditors when sale of accounts 
receivable is intended or contemplated. 


The National Association of Credit Men recognizes the need for 
a broad agreement in thought, approach, and action in legislation 
affecting the sale of accounts receivable. It intends to hold such con- 
ferences as will be necessary to make possible a proper legislative 
program. Legislation resulting from these representative meetings 
of all interested groups should produce less misunderstanding about 
its objective—the protection of creditors’ interests—as well as a 
sound solution in the interest of equitable business relationships. 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 
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HERE’S HOW LITTLE LONG DISTANCE COSTS: 


Your rriznps, and the people you do business 
with, may be scattered from coast to coast. But 
in one minute and a half (average time) Long 
Distance can ring the telephone of almost any 
one of them. 

It is easy to forget the wonder of familiar 
things like Long Distance telephone service. 
Every day it saves miles, minutes, money, for all 
kinds of business. It multiplies man-power. It gets 
things done. And as the rate table at 
the right will remind you, it costs 


little in proportion to the BIG job 
it does. 


Day Rates (except Sunday) 


Station-te- Person-to- 
Stationye Person 


BETWEEN THESE POINTS 

















Detroit, Mich. . Cleveland, Ohio. $ .50 $ .70 
Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb.. . .75 = 1.05 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. . 1.00 1.35 
Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa. . 1.50 2.00 
Atlanta,Ga.. . Kansas City, Mo. 2.00 2.65 
Seattle, Wash... Denver, Colo. . 3.00 4.00 
Newark, N. J. . Fort Worth, Texas 4.00 5.25 
Portland, Ore. . Memphis, Tenn. . 5.00 6.75 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco . 6.50 8.75 









* For 3 minutes. These rates are greatly reduced after 7 
every evening and all day Sunday. 
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The Law of Credit Frauds 


What the Statutes Call Misrepresentation 


By Herbert E. Armstrong, Attorney, Rutherford, N. J 


A storekeeper’s shelves are stocked with a variety of 
goods which may represent a value of many thousands 

WW of dollars. All of these goods, except those on con- 

signment or conditional sale, are owned by this store- 
keeper ; he has title to them. Yet, the manufacturers and 
wholesalers who sold some of the goods have not been paid. 
They have received the buyer’s promise to pay at some 
future date. The only evidence of the buyer’s promise 
is a notation in the books of account of the seller, under 
accounts receivable, that this buyer owes a particular sum 
for certain goods shipped to him on credit. This is com- 
mercial credit; it is the procuring of goods, services, or 
other values with time in which to pay for them. 

The financial condition, moral character, and business 
abilities of merchants are factors which vary from one 
merchant to another; there is no duplication. The three 
elements of capital, character, and capacity are the fac- 
tors which constitute the standard whereby every appli- 
cant for credit is measured as a credit risk.” 

The element of capital is perhaps the easiest one of 
the three to be measured, the other two are more in- 
tangible. The fact that the element of capital can be 
measured leads to the importance of written financial 
statements. 

The person who sells on credit will generally be cau- 
tious enough to make an investigation of the extent to 
which he can safely extend credit to a particular buyer. 
The buyer may make certain representations as to his 
financial condition. 

Both the cautious seller and the imprudent one will 
sometimes suffer losses in extending credit to fraudulent 
buyers. The defrauded seller may resort to an action of 
deceit or a suit for restitution as his remedies. 


Remedies Under the Law 


The circumstances may be such that the defrauded 
seller may wish to maintain an action whereby he can get 
a specific recovery of the goods obtained from him by 
the fraud of the buyer. The seller would pursue such a 
remedy when all or a large part of the goods are in the 
possession of the buyer or a third party who is not a bona 
fide purchaser for value. 

A specific recovery, when obtainable, is more desirable 
than an action for the price on the contract or an action 
for deceit since a buyer who has bought goods by fraud 
is probably insolvent and is very likely to become bank- 





1 From a conversation with Mr. Mason Barlow, formerly president of 
The Credit Clearing House, New York City. 
? Brewster, Legal Aspects of Credit, p. 93. 
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rupt or to make a composition with his general creditors. 
Although the seller on a specific recovery will not get his 
expected profit on the sale, he at least gets a recovery 
that is more nearly complete than a judgment would be 
for the price or for damages against an insolvent. 

When goods are sold on credit by the fraudulent in- 
ducements of the buyer, the transfer of the property is 
with the seller’s assent and the title passes to the buyer.* 
The buyer’s title is voidable* since the seller may regain 
his title by rescinding the contract and bringing an action 
for trover ® or replevin.® 


Replevin Action Best 


As between recovery under the action of replevin and 
under the action of trover, the former will generally pro- 
vide the better remedy for a defrauded seller who has 
sold goods on credit. The action of replevin lies for the 
specific recovery of personal property 7 and a judgment in 
such an action runs against the property specifically iden- 
tified by the seller as being in the wrongful possession of 
the fraudulent buyer. An action of trover lies to recover 
the full value of specific personal property converted by 
the defendant to his own use and the damages by their 
conversion. Since insolvency of the buyer is a circum- 
stance that generally accompanies his fraudulent acts in 
obtaining goods on credit, a judgment running against 
specific property for its return to the defrauded seller, 
as in replevin, is more desirable for the seller than a judg- 
ment in trover against the probably insolvent buyer 
against whom an execution and levy on his property will 
not reimburse the seller in full for his damages. 

Upon bringing his action for restitution, the defrauded 
seller thereby serves notice of his election to rescind. An 
essential of the right of rescission is a restoration of the 
parties to their situation as existing before the contract.® 
This requirement is justified when it does not operate 
unfairly to either of the parties. In many transactions 
for the sale of goods on credit, the seller will be unduly 
damaged if he is required to return to a fraudulent buyer 
" 8 Williston, Sales (2d ed.), sec. 567. 


#Id., sec. 648 

5 Atlas Shoe Co. v Bechard, 102 Me. 197; 66 Atl. 390 (1906); 
Thurston v Blanchard, 39 Mass. 18 (1839). 

For the present status of the action of trover see Warren, Trover and 
Conversion, at 2, where he states, “In most jurisdictions at the present 
time there is no action of trover. * * * Trover has had its long day, 
and the usual situation now is that a plaintiff brings, not an action of 
trover, but an action of tort for a conversion.” 

®*P. Cox Shoe Mfg. Co. v Adams, 105 Iowa 402; 75 N. W. 316 
(1898); Thurston v Blanchard, 39 Mass. 18 (1839); Gitterman & Co. 
v Lynn Modern Shoe Co., 87 N. H. 335; 179 Atl. 351 (1935). 

™Shipman, Common Law Pleading (3d ed.) sec. 49. 

® Warren, op. cit, supra note 5, at 29. 

® Williston, op. cit. supra note 3, sec. 645. 
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the partial payments that the buyer may have made for 
the goods. 


Made Best of Bad Bargain 


The seller should be permitted to rescind the sale as 
to the value of the goods remaining unpaid at the time 
when the fraud is discovered.1° Although such pro- 
cedure would be contrary to the rule that a contract can 
be rescinded only as to the whole and not as to a part, 


~ nevertheless, full justice is done to the parties; the fraud- 


ulent buyer retains and gets the benefit of the goods for 
which he has paid and the seller receives his price for the 
goods up to the payments received; 
and by allowing the seller to rescind 
as to the balance and recover those 
goods representing that balance, both 
he and the buyer are restored to their 
status quo before the contract. 

In an action of replevin for the re- 
turn of goods obtained by fraud, no 
demand is necessary upon the party 
so obtaining the goods.12_ This modi- 
fication of the conditions which are 
prerequisites to the action is an 
adaptation of the usually strict com- 
mon law to the actualities existing in 
a fraudulent purchase on credit. 

Whatever may be the reasons 
behind the requirement of demand 
and refusal, that requirement can 
reasonably be dispensed with when a 
defrauded seller commences an action 
of replevin against a buyer who has 
obtained goods on credit by fraud. 
Such a buyer will not ordinarily heed 
a demand and return the goods in- 
asmuch as his object is to cheat the seller. 


Demand Not Necessary 


Therefore, in the great majority of such cases, a de- 
mand would be merely a meaningless formality and 
furthermore it would warn the buyer and give him time 
to dispose of and to conceal the goods. The few cases in 
which the fraudulent buyer would return the goods upon 
the seller’s demand do not justify a continuation of a 
formality which in the larger number of situations would 
not operate in a manner to provide any substantial benefit 
to the parties. 

Since the title to property obtained by a fraudulent 
purchase is merely voidable when it is in the purchaser,!* 
the defrauded seller’s right to specifically recover the goods 
may be completely lost if before the seller rescinds, the 
buyer should resell to a bonafide purchaser for value 
without notice. Such a sale vests in the bonafide pur- 
chaser an indefeasible title.14 

The seller, as a creditor of the fraudulent buyer, does 
not suffer any diminution in his rights or remedies be- 
"30 John V. Farwell Co. v Hilton, 84 Fed. 294, (Cire, Ct. E. D. Wis., 
1897); Sisson v Hill, 18 R. I. 212; 26 Atl. 196 (1893); Frieni Bros. 
Clothing Co. v Hulbert, 98 Wis. 183; 73 N. W. 784 (1898); see King- 


man-Moore Implement Co. v Ellis, 125 Mo. App. 692, 696; 103 S. W. 
127 (1907). 

11 Williston, op. cit. supra note 3, sec. 647. 

122 Thurston v Blanchard, 39 Mass. 18 (1839); Koch v Lyon, 82 Mich. 
513; 46 N. W. 779 (1890); Reeder v Moore, 95 Mich. 594; 55 N. W. 
436" (1893). 

38 Williston, op. cit. supra note 3, sec. 648. 
we Stove Co. v Ellis, 20 Ind. App. 491; 51 N. E. 105 


This is the first of two ar- 
ticles by Mr. Armstrong on 
the Law of Credit Frauds. 
The second article will ap- 
pear in the February issue 
and will deal with the as- 
pects of credit fraud where 
a financial statement has 
been issued either direct to 
a creditor or to a credit rat- 


ing agency for the purpose 


of establishing credit. 





cause of an assignment of the goods to a third party who 
does not give value therefor? or because of a general 
assignment for the benefit of creditors; the assignee’s title 
to the goods being no better than that of his as- 
signor.?® 

The remedy of rescission and specific recovery was orig- 
inally available only in equity but with the extension of 
law into fields of jurisdiction formerly held by equity this 
remedy is ordinarily allowed by courts of law. When the 
remedy there is inadequate, resort may be had to a court 
of equity.17 There have been situations where the seller 
who has been induced to sell by the fraud of the buyer 
cannot get a complete remedy with- 
out the aid of a court having equity 
powers. Such a situation arises where 
the buyer has sold the goods to sub- 
vendees before rescission by the seller 
and the sub-vendees have not paid the 
buyer at the time the seller elects to 
rescind the sale from him to the buyer. 


Law as to Third Parties 


The goods in the hands of sub- 
vendees could not be replevied since 
an indefeasible title has become vested 
in the sub-vendees as bonafide pur- 
chasers for value without notice and, 
of course, no action on the contract 
nor in deceit could be maintained 
against any of them as they were not 
parties to the contract nor to the 
fraud. The only legal remedy left 
to the seller is to proceed on garnish- 
ment proceedings against each sub- 
vendee individually as a debtor of the 
seller’s vendee. If the seller proceeded 
in this manner, he would have to carry on a number of 
suits. To avoid the burdens and hazards of a multiplicity 
of suits at law, the seller may proceed in equity and get 
his remedy there through the power of the equity court 
to declare a constructive trust on the proceeds of the sales 
in the hands of the fraudulent vendee or his general as- 
signee for the benefit of creditors.1* Upon a replevy of 
the goods, it may frequently happen that a portion of the 
goods have gone out of the possession of the vendee and 
beyond the reach of a writ of replevin. In maintaining 
his action of replevin the seller has proceeded as upon a 
rescission of the whole contract and having elected to 
rescind, he cannot recover damages in deceit for goods 
not recovered in the replevin action; he is allowed a rem- 
edy in an action for conversion ?® or in quasi contract ?° 
for the value of goods which he cannot reach. The real 
worth of a judgment in either of those actions would not 
be very substantial in most cases, for a money judgment 
against a fraudulent buyer would frequently be worth- 





18 Nashville Grain & Feed Co. v American Co-op. Assn. 203 Ky. 458; 
262 S. W. 634 (1924). 


16 Bussing v Rice, 56 Mass. 48 (1848); Koch v Lyon 82 Mich. 513; 
46 N. W. 779 (1890). 


17 Williston, op. cit. supra note 3, sec. 647. 


18 American Sugar Refining Co. v Fancher, 145 N. Y. 552; 
206 (1895); Converse v Sickles, 146 N. Y. 200; 40 N. "E. yy “nosh: 
cf. Dalrymple v Randall, 144 Minn. 27; 174 N. W. 520 (1919). 


19 Farwell vy Myers, 64 Mich. 234; 31 N. W. 128 (1887). 


20See Whitaker Mfg. Co. v Barber, 181 Ark. 1106, 1109; 29 S. W. 
(2d) 288, 289 (1930). 
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less ;21 as the buyer resorts to fraud when lie does not wish 
to disclose or represent his true financial condition which, 
in the majority of such cases, is that of insolvency. 


Stoppage in Transitu 


At common law 22 and under the Uniform Sales Act,”* 
a seller has the right of stoppage in transitu of goods 
in process of transportation from the seller to an insol- 
vent buyer, thereby regaining his title to the goods. The 
occasions on which this right may be exercised are lim- 
ited by certain prerequisites: (1) there must be an unpaid 
seller; (2) the title to the goods must have passed; (3) 
the goods must be in transit from the seller to the buyer; 
(4) the buyer must be insolvent, and (5) a resale of the 
goods by the buyer must not have cut off the right.?4 
There is no requirement that the sale. must have been in- 
duced by any fraudulent acts of the buyer; he need only 
be insolvent.” Although the time within which the right 
may be exercised, namely, the time of transit from the 
seller to buyer, is relatively short, nevertheless, the right 
is a valuable and substantial one since a seller might 
receive reports as to the buyer’s insolvency in the several 
days in which a shipment of goods will take in moving 
to the buyer’s place of business and the seller can exercise 
his right until transit ceases.*® 

In most sales on credit, the seller will make some sort 
of inquiry as to the financial responsibility of the buyer. 
A buyer whose financial situation is not sound is tempted 
to make false statements or misrepresentations which will 
induce the seller to extend credit believing that the buyer’s 
condition, as represented, is such that the goods sold will 
be paid for on the usual credit terms. After the goods 
have been shipped and upon discovery of the fraud, the 
seller has among his available remedies an action for fraud 
and deceit.?* 


Misrepresentation of Fact 
As deceit lies for misrepresentation of fact, the court 
in Lyons v. Briggs 28 held that the seller cannot recover 
damages in that action if he has been misled by an ex- 





21 Emphasis has been placed on the point that a money judgment is 
not as likely to give the seller as complete satisfaction as a specific 
recovery by way of replevin. In practice, one must bear in mind the 
costs incident to recovery in replevin after possession of the goods is 
awarded to the seller. These costs may be transportation charges back 
to seller’s warehouse or to a new buyer; losses due to intervening style 
or model changes; losses due to shop wear; or costs of repacking. 

22 Williston, op. cit. supra note 3, sec. 518. 

#3 Sec. 57—“Subject to the provisions of this act, when the buyer of 
goods is or becomes insolvent, the unpaid seller who has parted with 
the possession of the goods has the right of stopping them in transitu, 
that is to say, he may resume possession of the goods at any time while 
they are in transitu, and he will then become entitled to the same 
rights in regard to the goods as he would have had if he had never 
parted with the possession.” 

Up to January 1, 1938, the Uniform Sales Act has been adopted in 
ener ee states and also Alaska and Hawaii. 1 U. L. A., 1937 Supp. 


*% Williston, op. cit. supra note 3, sec. 520. 

Coleman v New York, N. H. & Hartford R. Co., 215 Mass. 45; 
102 N. E. 92 (1913). 

Section 58 of the Uniform Sales Act specifies when goods are in 
transit. 

See Lynch Davidson & Co. v Denman Lumber Co., 270 S. W. 225 
(Tex. Civ. App. 1925) (not officially reported) where stoppage in transit 
was effected sixteen days after shipment. In Weyerhauser Timber Co. 
v First National Bank, 150 Ore. 172; 43 Pac. (2d) 1078 (1935) lumber 
was delivered to the carriers, intercoastal steamers, between February 15 
and February 27, 1932 and on March 5, 1932 the buyer made an assign- 
ment for benefit of creditors on which date the lumber was on_board 
ships in course of transit to the Atlantic Coast of the United States; 
stoppage was made effective. In Kasden v N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 
R. Co., 104 Conn. 479; 133 Atl. 573. (1933) the seller sold goods in 
course of transit to its place of business and received knowledge of 
buyer’s insolvency on the Sunday following the Saturday on which the 
sale was made. Stoppage was effected by the seller upon giving notice 
to the carrier on Monday morning. 

* Krolik v Lang, 187 Mich. 286; 153 N. W. 686 (1915); Brown-Wales 
Co. v Barber, 88 N. H. 103; 184 Atl. 855 (1936); Swift v Rounds, 19 
R. I. 527; 35 Atl. 45 (1896); International Shoe Co. Inc. v Berick, 
55 R. I. 333; 181 Atl. 297 (1935). 

714 R. I. 222 (1883). 
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pression of opinion by the buyer as to his financial con- 
dition. The courts would be acting on a sound basis if 
they would make a strict construction of the statements a 
defendant claims to be opinion; that is, construe the 
expression as being a statement of fact. 

Let sellers profit by the ruling of the court in Lyons v. 
Briggs and secure factual information from the pros- 
pective buyer on credit and from such information, make 
their own conclusions as to whether or not the buyer is 2 
person of good credit. 

A person who makes representations as of his own 
knowledge cannot escape liability in an action for deceit 
by pleading that he did not know that the representa- 
tions were untrue.?®. He who speaks in ignorance of 
the real facts must suffer. Holding such a person liable, 
the court in Hadcock v. Osmer said: 

“Where a party represents a material fact to be 
true to his personal knowledge, as distinguished from 
belief or opinion, when he does not know whether it 
is true or not, and it is actually untrue, he is guilty 
of falsehood, even if he believes it to be true; and if 
the statement is thus made with the intention that 
it shall be acted upon by another, who does so act 
upon it, to his injury, the result is actionable 
fraud,’’8° 
The purpose of the action of deceit is to recover for 

the damages caused by the buyer’s fraud. The recovery 
is in the form of a money judgment which, as has beer 
pointed out above, is dependent upon the solvency of the 
buyer for its actual worth when an execution and levy 
are made thereon. 


Action for Deceit 


In some instances, however, an action for deceit may 
give to the seller a full and actual recovery for damages 
caused by fraudulent representations as to the buyer’s 
credit standing. One such instance is where an officer of 
an insolvent corporation makes false statements as to 
the corporation’s financial condition so as to induce the 
sale of goods to it on credit.*4. Whereas the corporation 
itself is insolvent and a judgment against it would there- 
fore be of doubtful value, the officer who made the 
false statements may be made the defendant in an action 
of deceit and as it is quite possible that he is solvent, 
there may be full satisfaction of the judgment by execu- 
tion and levy upon his property. 

If the buyer has obtained a sale of goods on credit by 
making a materially false statement in writing respecting 
his financial condition, the debt created by such a pur- 
chase of goods is one which will not be discharged in 
bankruptcy proceedings upon opposition to a discharge by 
the trustee or the creditor-seller.22 Although the debt 





29 Hadcock v Osmer, 153 N. Y. 604; 47 N. E. 923 (1897); cf. 
Morimura, Arai & Co. v Taback, 279 U. S. 24; 49 Sup. Ct. 212 (1928). 

30 Hadcock v Osmer, 153 N. Y. 604, 608; 47 N. E. 923 (1897). 

81 Brown-Wales Co. v Barber, 88 N. H. 103; 184 Atl. 855 (1936); 
— Iron & Metal Co. v Knofsky, 291 Pa. 60; 139 Atl. 611 
(1927). 

8244 Stat. 246 (1926); 11 U. S. C. Sec. 32 (1927) 

“(a) Any person may * * * subsequent to being adjudged a bankrupt, 
file an application for a discharge in the court of bankruptcy in whick 
the proceedings are * * * 

«by The judge shall hear the application for a discharge * * * and 
investigate the merits of the application, and discharge the applicant, 
unless he has * * * (3) obtained money or property on credit, or obtained 
extension or renewal of credit, by making or publishing, or causing to be 
made or published, in any manner whatsoever, 2 materially false state- 
ment in writing respecting his financial condition; * * *”. 

Gilpin v Merchants’ National Bank, 165 Fed. 607 (C. C. A. 3d 1908); 
In re Kyte, 174 Fed. 867 (M. D. Pa. 1909); Woolen Corp. of America 
v Gitnig, 33 Fed. (2d) 259 (C. C. A. 3d 1929); In re Rosenfield, 1 Fed. 
Supp. 924 (W. D. N. Y. 1932). 
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survives the bankruptcy proceedings, some affirmative 
action on the part of the creditor-seller is necessary there- 
after if he hopes to recover. A voluntary payment by 
the recent bankrupt is improbable. The creditor-seller 
can maintain an action for damages.** Here, again, a 
judgment for the seller will not prove to be valuable. 
After the bankruptcy proceedings, the bankrupt will have 
little, if any, property subject to levy and execution and 
any property that he might acquire subsequent to bank- 
ruptcy, he will take title thereto in such a manner as to 
put it beyond the reach of his creditors. 


Specific Representations 


The usual practice among wholesalers and manufac- 
turers who sell to retailers or distributors on credit is to 
require a written and signed 
statement from them show- 
ing informative details of 
their financial condition, or 
the manufacturer or whole- 
saler may refer to the pros- 
pective buyer’s credit rating 
as reported by the credit 
reporting agencies. These 
agencies publish manuals at 
various times throughout the 
year, usually quarterly, and 
list therein the names of buy- 
ers with the agency’s rating 
set opposite. They also fur- 
nish special reports, on re- 
quest, to their subscribers and 
in such a report a copy of the 
merchant’s financial - state- 
ment is usually included. 

If the buyer makes ma- 
terial, false representations, 
knowing them to be false, 
directly to the seller who, in 
reliance thereon, sells goods on credit, the buyer has com- 
mitted a fraud which entitles the seller to take legal action 
to recover damages which he may have suffered ** or to 
recover the goods*® or their value.2® The rights and 
remedies of the defrauded seller for the direct misrepre- 
sentations of the buyer are well settled. 

Many sellers of goods on credit do not receive repre- 
sentations directly from the buyer as to his financial stand- 
ing. These sellers frequently rely on the reports of the 
credit reporting agencies which receive financial state- 
ments from thousands of merchants in every trade and 
business throughout the country. It is by no means rare 
that a merchant misrepresents his financial condition so as 
to secure a favorable credit report by the agencies to which 
he sends a statement. 


About Agency Statements 


If a merchant makes a false financial statement to a 
mercantile agency as a basis for credit and a seller relying 
on the agency’s rating or on a copy of the statement sells 
goods on credit and suffers a loss thereby, to what extent 





33 Friend v Talcott, 228 U. S. 27; 33 Sup. Ct. 505 (1913). No action 
on the contract can be had after discharge; Ford v Blackshear Mfg. Co., 
140 Ga. 670; 79 S. E. 576 (1913). 

*% See cases cited supra note 27. 

%5 See cases cited supra note 6. 

36 See cases cited supra note 5. 
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is the merchant liable to that seller for misrepresenting 
his financial responsibility ? 

Mercantile agencies have earned for themselves a defi- 
nite and important role in commerce as collectors and sup- 
pliers of credit information. Their function is well recog- 
nized by buyers and sellers. False representations made 
to a mercantile agency, with the intention that another 
party may act in reliance thereon, are actionable in favor 
of such a party even though the representations were not 
specifically intended for the particular person who acted 
upon them to his injury, if such person is deemed to have 
been within the reasonable contemplation of the party 
making the false representations and therefore had the 
right to rely upon them.’? This principle is applicable 
not only to a seller relying on a mercantile agency report 
but it is also applicable to 
the seller who is associated 
with or is in some close busi- 
ness relationship with the 
party receiving the false rep- 
resentations.*8 

When the seller secures 
credit information from a 
mercantile agency with re- 
spect to a particular buyer, 
there are situations wherein 
the liability of the buyer for 
supplying false information 
may be questioned. The buy- 
er may supply credit informa- 
tion to the agency or the 
agency may secure such in- 
formation by its independent 
investigations. The situations 
referred to are: 

(1) Buyer supplies infor- 
mation to agency and 
refers seller to agency 
for a rating. 

(2) Buyer supplies information and seller refers to 
agency of his own accord. 

(3) Buyer supplies no information to agency but refers 
seller to agency’s rating. 

(4) Buyer supplies no information and seller refers to 
agency’s rating of his own accord. 


Liable for Misrepresentations 

If, as in the first situation, a buyer refers his seller to 
a mercantile agency, the buyer must be held responsible 
for any misrepresentations of his financial condition which 
he has made to the agency, which, in turn has supplied 
that information to the seller either in the form of a copy 
of the financial statement or in the form of a rating indi- 
cating the financial responsibility of the buyer. By ref- 
erence to the agency, the buyer must be held to approve 
and adopt its rating and to intend that the seller should 
rely on the rating or financial statement. The seller will 
have the same remedies as though the representations were 
made directly to him.*® 
~ 3t Eaton, Cole & Burnham Co. v Avery, 83 N. Y. 31 (1880); Tindle 
v Birkett, 171 N. Y. 520; 64 N. E. 210 (1902); Stevens v Ludlum, 46 
Minn. 160; 48 N. W. 771 (1891). In Jamestown Iron & Metal Co. v 
Knofsky, 291 Pa. 60; 139 Atl. 611 (1927), the party relying on a mer- 


cantile agency report was allowed a recovery even though he was not a 
subscriber to the agency’s reports. 
Henry v Dennis, 95 Me. 24; 49 Atl. 58 (1901). 
3°P. Cox Shoe Mfg. Co. v Adams. 105 Iowa 402; 75 N. W. 316 
(1898) (replevin); Hiller v_ Ellis, 72 Miss. 701; 18 So. 95 (1895) 
(replevin); Jamestown Iron & Metal Co. v Knofsky, 291 Pa. 60; 139 
Atl. 611 (1927) (deceit). 
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Trends in Trade Outlets 


What Census Figures Show on Distribution 


By H. N. Engle, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


been likened to a flood control 

system which provides a series of 

reservoirs created by building 
dams at strategic points between the 
source and the mouth of a stream. 
Production of goods is the source. 
Wholesalers may be likened to the 
primary dams which hold in reserve 
the surplus outpouring of industry 
and release it in the flow of com- 
merce as demand comes from re- 
tailers. Retailers provide the final 
series of dams which hold some 
goods in reserve but are chiefly con- 
cerned with speeding the flow of 
goods into consumption. Retailing 
is the contact point with consumers 
for the goods manufacturers produce 
and wholesalers sell. 

Three censuses of retail distribu- 
tion now reveal the tremendous 
scope of retailing and provide a basis for comparison 
with other industries. Additional research by such 
agencies as the Federal Reserve Board, Federal Trade 
Commission, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, universities, trade associations, and business re- 
search agencies provide additional details about the re- 
tailing structure and how it operates. A brief sketch of 
the broad picture of retailing over the past decade based 
on the facts now available may be of interest in view 
of the great importance of retailing to manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and consumers alike. 


me distribution structure has 
iv 


Casualties of Depression 


In 1929, a million and a half stores did some $49 bil- 
lion of business, affording occupation to a million and a 
half proprietors and some 4,500,000 employees. In the 
course of the depression, this retail army suffered heavy 
casualties. Business fell off by 50 per cent, and a million 
people lost their jobs by 1933. By 1935, there was sub- 
stantial measure of recovery which has continued, with 
some interruption last year, up to this date. Our monthly 
sales data indicate that the current trend is definitely 
upward. 
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Mr. Engle Portends Types of Future Stores 


That is good news for the manu- 
facturer and the wholesaler since an 
upswing in demand for consumers’ 
goods first makes itself felt at the 
retail contact point before it is 
passed back along the line to whole- 
saler and manufacturer. The im- 
mediate future, therefore, appears 
brighter for fabricator and distribu- 
tor insofar as improved retailing 
outlook is a gauge. 

During the past decade, there 
have been changes in the structure 
of retailing that should prove of 
more than passing interest to pro- 
ducers and distributors, among 
which the change in average size of 
store appears very significant. From 
an average volume of nearly $32,- 
000 in 1929, there was a slump to 
an average of but $16,000 in 1933, 
and a recovery to about. $20,000 by 
1935. This decrease in the average size of retail outlet 
caused by a large increase in total number of stores has 
been accompanied by an increase in large scale retailing, 
which has, however, been unable to stem the tide and 
keep the average for all stores from falling. These 
general statements need modification at a number of 
points in the interest of clarity. 


Personnel Decline Is Less 


First, changes in dollar sales do not represent a cor- 
responding change in the actual physical volume of goods 
handled because part of the difference was due to price 
changes. Existing retail price indexes cannot be used to 
determine the exact amount of change due to that factor 
with any degree of accuracy but we know that it was 
significant. The decline in retail personnel was much 
less than in sales, which fact in itself is evidence that 
the physical job of retailing remained larger than the 
sales drop indicated. Furthermore wholesale prices de- 
clined and retail prices usually follow sooner or later. 
To illustrate, wholesale grocery dollar sales fell off by 
44 per cent between 1929 and 1933. Price declines were 
responsible for three-quarters of the loss, as physical vol- 
ume fell off by only 11 per cent. 
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In the second place, average sales conceal the variation 
within the different size groups. In 1929, nearly one 
percent of the retail stores accounted for twenty-five per- 
cent of the total sales, with average sales per store of 
$815,492. This group included only those stores with 
sales of $300,000 or more each. At the other extreme, 
stores with sales of less than $5,000 each per year made 


STORES & SALES BY SIZE OF BUSINESS GROUPS 
1929~1933~ 1935 
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up 27 percent of all stores but accounted for only two 
percent of the total volume of business. The average 
sales of these small stores was but $2,342 per year. 

By 1933, the very large stores, those with sales of 
$300,000 or more, made up but one-third of one percent 
of the total number of stores and accounted for less than 
18 percent of all sales, a drop of more than seven points 
from 1929. ‘Thus there were fewer, but on the average, 
larger stores in this group in 1933 than in 1929. The 
very small stores on the other hand had increased from 
27 to over 45 percent of the total, with sales volume sis- 
ing from two to nearly six percent of all retail sales. 

The very large stores recovered slightly by 1935; from 
¥ to % of one percent of all stores falling in the group 
with sales of $300,000 or more. Average sales for this 
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group, however, had dropped to slightly below the 1929 
level. The very small stores lost some ground but still 
comprised nearly 42 percent of all stores with nearly 414 
percent of all sales. 

These figures tell a story of the changing pattern of 
retailing. They reveal the readjustments of a dynamic 
society to the changing tides of business. They indicate 
the virility of our people when faced with adversity. The 
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general picture to be sure tells only a part of the story. 
A breakdown of the facts as between different lines of 
retail trade and, more important, between different and 
competitive types of retailing is essential to get the com- 
plete picture. The different reactions of grocery stores, 
drug stores, automobile agencies, general stores, variety 
stores and many others inject interesting variation into 
the theme. Chart 2 indicates the variation in reaction to 
the changing cycle of business for several of the outstand- 
ing trade groups. 


Changes in Type of Retail Outlet 


Much more important to manufacturers and whole- 
salers are the changes which are taking place in the types 
of retailing outlets. The struggle between chain stores 
and independents continues to play a dominant role. It 
is believed by some authorities that chain stores of the 
so-called regular or corporate type had reached or were 
rapidly approaching their zenith by the late 1920’s. Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Nystrom holds this view. This may have 
been true of the long-range trend of chain store sales 
which had a very rapid and spectacular rise during the 
post-war era. Statistics are lacking to verify or disprove 
this contention as to the long-range trend. Cyclical fac- 
tors have been in the ascendancy ever since adequate 
statistics have been available. The facts indicate that the 
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chains maintained their relative strength until well into 
the present decade. In 1929, chains had 9.6 percent of 
all retail stores and did 20 percent of the business of the na- 
tion. By 1933, they had relatively fewer stores, but ac- 
counted for 25.4 percent of the business. The 1935 Census 
revealed a decline to 7.7 percent of the stores and 22.8 per- 
cent of sales. In the drug trade the chains accounted for 
18.5 percent of the business in 1929 and 25.7 percent in 
1935. Since 1935 they have shown successive declines to 
23.4 percent thus far in 1938. Estimates for grocery and 
combination stores indicate that the chains had arrived at 
a turning point in 1932-33 with 36.4 percent of sales. 
Since that time the relative proportion of grocery chain 
sales to total grocery sales has fallen to 33.1 percent. 


(See Chart 3) 


Trend to Larger Units 
With the trend towards saturation for chain stores has 
come a tendency towards larger stores. ‘There is reason 
to believe that this trend has been accentuated by two 
comparatively recent sets of developments, one political 
and the other economic. The taxation of chain stores in 
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many states has led to the reduction in the number of 
stores and the concentration of sales efforts in the re- 
maining stores, emphasis well designed to increase the 
average size of stores. The economic development has 
been the appearance and rapid growth of super markets. 
While confined to the food trades, this new competition 
has caused many grocery chains to follow suit with giant 
food markets, another force in the direction of larger 
average sales per store. 

The chain systems have had to contend with more than 
economic adversities since 1929. Legislation, designed 
to cripple if not eliminate them, has appeared on the 
statute books of many states, and national legislation simi- 
larly aimed has been passed, with even more drastic laws 
in contemplation. It is argued by supporters of this type 
of legislation that chains are monopolistic in tendency and 
destructive of competition. There is some evidence on the 
other side. The facts show that chains had reached a 
saturation point several years ago. There has, moreover, 
been a continuous expansion in the number of independent 
stores in recent years. While these facts do not exclude 
the possibility of local monopoly situations, neither do 
they point to a general monopolistic tendency. 


What of the Future 


The important questions from the standpoint of pro- 
ducers and distributors is what is to become of the chains, 
and furthermore if chains are eliminated what types of 
retail outlet may be expected to replace them? Whaole- 
salers in particular are interested in this problem for 
most chains operate wholesale warehouses which could 
be easily converted into directly competing wholesaling 
establishments if the chains were compelled to give up 
their retailing outlets. 

Business men should keep open minds on this subject. 
There are two sides to this question as to many others. 
If retailing requires government regulation, the legisla- 
tion should be based on all the facts not on part of them, 
and not on emotions. If there are abuses and unfair 
practices in retailing, which is quite probable, let legisla- 
tion be directed towards their correction, wherever they 
lie, in chain or independent outlet. 

Should the chains be legislated out of business, however, 
they must inevitably be followed by some other modern 
system of retailing—perhaps super markets or an expan- 
sion of cooperative groups of retailers and wholesalers. 
In any event, it seems to me that any widespread de- 
parture from mass merchandising would be impossible un- 
less we want to retreat to an outmoded economic system 
with neither large-scale production nor mass-distribution. 


Department Stores 


To round out the picture, let us see what is happening 
in the department store field. One of the earliest types 
of retail outlet to attempt large-scale distribution, the de- 
partment stores in this country continue to provide a 
significant channel for the mass movement of commodities. 
They are essentially large-scale units, relatively few in 
number. There were some 4,200 department stores re- 
ported by the census in 1935 with sales of nearly 3-% 
billion dollars. While we have census data for only three 
years, 1929, 1933, and 1935, the Federal Reserve Board 
has provided an index of department stores’ sales for 
many years. (Chart 4) 
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Like the chains, department stores showed a remark- 
able ability to adjust themselves to depression conditions 
since 1929. In that year, department stores accounted 
for 8.9 percent of the total retail volume of the country. 
They improved their relative position in the retail struc- 
ture to 10.6 percent of total sales in 1932. Since then 
the relative strength of department stores as reflected in 
percentage of sales diminished until a low point of 9.1 
percent was reached in 1936. The estimates thus far for 
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1938 indicate a recovery in relative strength to a possible 
9.7 percent of total retail sales. ‘These sales data do not 
reveal the whole truth, however, as a glance at net operat- 
ing results quickly reveals. Net operating losses rather 
than gains were characteristic of the depression years, 
with 1932 representing the nadir. Recovery of net earn- 
ings was not perceptible until 1934, after which there 
were increases through 1936. Results for 1937 reflected 
the depressing experience of the recession of the last half 
of the year in reduced net earnings. 


Rising Costs 
No discussion of department stores would be complete 
which failed to comment on the rising level of department 
store costs. One of the reasons why costs are high in 
this field appears to be a tendency for costs to increase as 
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sales volume increases coupled with the trend towards 
larger stores in this field. Other closely related reasons 
are the expansion in expensive services and the addition 
of new departments. (Chart 5) 

Department stores and chains do not exhaust, by any 


means, the types of retail (Cont'd on page 44) 
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Collecting Your Money 


And Making Customers Like It 


By H. E. Robb, The Oster Mfg. Co., Cleveland 


The reputation of a company 
has perhaps more to do with 
lu collections than we realize. 
Marshall Field’s store had a 
reputation of always collecting one 
hundred cents on the dollar. 
Whether this was deserved or not, 
it had a powerful effect and mer- 
chants who were intending to fail 
and to re-open saw to it that when 
their books were closed they owed 
Marshall Field’s nothing. 

The customer who desires credit 
accommodations from a company 
who has a reputation of collecting 
one hundred cents on the dollar 
knows that he can’t slip anything 
over and that he must pay the price. 
Just how much pressure is to be 
brought to bear to obtain prompt 
collections and to what extent good 
will may be jeopardized are ques- 
tions of policy to be determined by each individual con- 
cern. However, the arguments which may be presented 
weigh heavily in favor of a vigorous or close collection 
policy. 

A good system, well maintained, and lived up to, will 
probably go further than any other one thing to insure 
prompt collections. The nature of the systems will vary 
in firms with similar problems and vary still more in 
firms of different types, but no matter how capable the 
members of a collection department might be, their efforts 
will probably go for naught unless a definite system of 
some sort is maintained and the debtors receive their 
statements and letters promptly and regularly. More and 
more credit men are coming to feel that all past due ac- 
counts should be followed regardless of the credit stand- 
ing or size of the customer. ‘Naturally the methods used 
will differ widely, but it should not be necessary to 
apologize to any concern or individual when asking for 
payment of a past due account. 


Grasp Mental Image 
Another very important point to bear in mind is that 
we should collect while the mental image is fresh. After 
goods have been used or possessed for some time, the 
mental image of benefits received from them has faded. 
The cigars we have smoked are not so pleasant as those 
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we are going to smoke. The goods 
lying on shelves are less attractive 
than when first unpacked and we 
thought how much profit they were 
going to bring. 

For example: If we are selling 
labor, then the time to collect is 
while the purchaser has a lively 
mental image of the carpenters with 
their saws and hammers and who 
kept his house in a turmoil, Later 
when the house has become a place 
to live in, the purchaser of the labor 
has lost, in part, at least, the mental 
image of the things he bought, but 
he never loses the mental image of 
the pleasure of keeping his money 
as long as he possibly can. 

The first few reminders should, 
of course, be mild in tone and simply 
make a straight-forward request for 
payment. Severity in the early 
stages must be avoided. We shouldn’t shoot the works 
until we have exhausted all the more courteous and 
friendly methods. We should save our cannonade until 
it is needed. One credit man said, “you know how it is 
when you catch horses in the pasture. You have a tuft 
of grass in one hand and a brick in the other. First 
throw him a tuft of grass and then the brick, but always 
be sure to throw the tuft of grass first.” 


Form Letters 


Whether or not to use form letters for the first several 
reminders has been argued pro and con for years. Were 
it not for the speed and economy of form letters perhaps 
they could be condemned immediately. However, a great 
many Collection Departments handling a large number 
of accounts receivable have and are using form letters to 
excellent advantage. We feel that a carefully selected 
form letter is superior to a hastily written individual 
letter, and of course, they have a tendency to give the 
collection man more time to spend on letters to the older 
and more difficult accounts which require more serious 
thought for new angles of attack. 

Assuming terms of thirty days net, and that the com- 
pany is operating on only a reasonable margin of profit, 
many companies make it a practice to give an account per- 
sonal attention when from thirty to forty-five days past 
due. At this stage, the tone of the letters must become more 
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severe, and firm. On the other hand, however, the im- 
portance of the good will of the customer must be con- 
stantly borne in mind. At this point, it will pay us big 
dividends if we will give our letters real serious thought 
and resort to the intelligent psychological approach of 
which we are capable because the second best collection 
letter is usually like the second best poker hand. 

The psychology of practically all collection letters is 
about the same. In an indefinite number of cases, the 
same psychology could be employed by firms in entirely 
different lines of business and with every complexion and 
shade of collection problems. The difference lies in the 
procedure of the various companies, that is the number of 
letters written and the length of time allowed before 
proceeding with the more urgent letters. 


Writers Mental Attitude 


One of the very first things to consider in writing col- 
lection letters is the writer’s own mental attitude. The 
collection correspondent sometimes becomes discouraged 
and irritated by the failure of the debtor to respond to 
numerous letters. Loss of temper or failure to com- 
pletely master his emotions will creep into his letters and 
effect their quality. Of all the virtues, Patience is one 
of the most important for the collection letter writer. 
Impatience results in a tendency to become unduly harsh 
or sarcastic, or might even allow a whiney attitude to be 
reflected in the letters. Patience and Perseverance are two 
qualities which a successful collection correspondent must 
possess. If the first letter doesn’t get home, it should be 
forgotten and another written that will stand alone and 
approach the problem from a different angle. If one hold 
does not produce a fall, the wrestler sure of his mastery 
over an opponent, calmly tries another, constantly boring 
in and relentlessly applying pressure until he winds up on 
top. With the collector, it is mental instead of physical 
resistance which must be broken down. It cannot be done 
if the collector loses his head or permits himself to get off 
an even keel. His brain and not his emotions must dom- 
inate his actions. 

When the writer is in the correct mental attitude and 
sits down to write a letter, he should figuratively, look 
straight into the eyes of the man he is addressing. He 
should try to learn the debtor’s personal characteristics, 
the nature of past relations, his local business conditions 
and facts about his personal business. This will help him 
to bridge the gap of distance that separates him from the 
debtor and to picture him seated in the chair at the corner 
of his desk. Unconsciously this method of visualizing the 
reader will shape the letter written. It will prevent the 
language from getting hackneyed and will give it the 
accent of reality when it is read by the customer. 


Debtors Point of View 


One Credit Manager told his salesmen that the most 
valuable things they could report about a customer are 
the things which would enable him to picture the cus- 
tomer when writing letters. He wanted to know if the 
customer was a big heavy fellow with sandy hair, and a 
hearty laugh, or if he were a small, thin faced and dark- 
eyed fellow. In other words, he felt that the same in- 
formation that helped the salesman to sell would help him 
to write successful collection letters. 

After we have visualized the reader, we should try to 
jolt ourselves out of our own point of view a moment and 
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look at the matter from the debtor’s point of view. We 
should think of the real honest-to-goodness brass-tack facts 
that are in all probability preventing payment of the 
money due. In other words, pay heed to Abraham Lin- 
coln’s advice, which was in effect—spend one third of 
our time thinking about ourselves and what we are going 
to say, and two thirds of our time thinking about the 
reader and what he is going to say. Then we should 
turn around and study the situation. Remember our 
rights and the customer’s obligations. Remember that our 
interests and his alike demand prompt payment and that 
the man who gives good advice and sincere friendship is 
doing every fellow a better turn than the man who carries 
good nature to an extreme and allows the customer to 
get into the habit of believing his own excuses. It is a 
better favor to help our friend stiffen his backbone and 
arouse his determination than to encourage him to play 
the jelly-fish. At times it is kind to be cruel and a good 


vigorous jolt may awaken his optimism and his fighting 
spirit. 


Courtesy Always Effective 


Another thing to be borne in mind is that courtesy is 
always more productive of respect and in the long run is 
more likely to lead to action than severity. Sarcastic 
statements arouse anger and do not secure action, and 
therefore while they may be useful as a means of re- 
lieving the creditor’s feelings, they hardly add to the 
efficiency of his department. We must remember to treat 
the Debtor as a man of intelligence. He is not only in- 
telligent and human, but in all probability he also has a 
sense of honor. Therefore, the tone of the correspondence 
should be dignified and intelligent. It must be insistent 
but neither superior nor patronizing. 

Someone might say, “You forget that this man has de- 
faulted in his obligation. What right has he to my 
courtesy?” Possibly he has no right, but it must be 
remembered that in his own home town he is probably 
walking the streets with the respect and esteem of his 
fellow townsmen and if his conscience bothers him when 
he thinks of his defaulted obligation, he consoles himself 
with the memory of the far greater number of instances in 
which he has honorably lived up to requirements. How- 
ever, in the final analysis the question is not solely of 
the debtor’s rights: It is chiefly “What is the most ef- 


fective means of securing the money and keeping the 
customer.” 


Working in a “China Shop” 

It must never be forgotten that the man who writes. 
collection letters is working in a china shop. A business. 
man’s credit conscience is the tenderest part of his anatomy 
and he does not like to have it roughly handled. The 
heavy-footed, tactless man of slow sympathies makes a 
a poor wielder of collection appeals. Clumsy appeals. 
through good will may become meaningless flattery, which 
forfeits the delinquent’s respect and encourages him to 
resist payment. The successful collection man is a diplo- 
mat, dealing with very delicate matters and the heavy- 
footed diplomat is a veritable bull in a china shop. 

However, while the letter must be diplomatic, it must 
not show weakness or it will arouse contempt and cause 
the customer to disregard it: neither, of course, must it 
show undue harshness, less it arouse anger, create a stub- 
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born, defiant attitude and perhaps leave no alternative but 
severe action which will lose the customer. In spite of 
these restrictions, the letter must be varied enough to 
avoid the deadly monotony, which possibly more than any 
other one cause, is responsible for the failure of many col- 
lection letters to secure results. 

As far as the construction of the letter is concerned it 
must advance from point to point with the sureness of a 
skilled chess player, it must show clear organization, giv- 
ing evidence of a mind that has the end in view from the 
beginning. However lenient the collection letter might 
be in tone, its logical outline must show the strong hand 
under the velvet glove. A letter which rambles or in- 
troduces unnecessary matter, or draws illogical conclusions 
is worse than no letter at all. 


Brevity Gives Force 


The collection letter, par- 
ticularly up to the late stages, 
should be short, in order to 
be forceful and to command 
attention and therefore, it is 
well to have only one thought 
or idea expressed and de- 
veloped in a letter. Not only 
should collection letters be 
short as a general thing, but 
force is attained by the use of 
short sentences. We should 
avoid long and cumbersome 
words. Use simple language 
and choose words of one or 
two syllables. Force is at- 
tained by this steady brevity. 

The most important posi- 
tion in a letter is the beginning. ‘The debtor is or is 
not impressed by the first sentence. What you say in 
the first sentence and how you say it are of prime im- 
portance. It was Lincoln’s custom to always agree with 
his opponent at the beginning of a case, gain his con- 
fidence and then ingeniously insert his own side of the 
argument. The same method may be applied to col- 
lection letters. In other words, let the first thought of a 
collection letter be the first thought of an aviator when 
he starts his plane—Contact. 

Beginning with a story or with some striking remark 
are means of preventing the reader’s eyes from glancing 
too easily over the page. A question is sometimes a 
better attention-getter than a plain statement. Short 
sentences, short paragraphs, simple language, make easy 
reading and so invite attention. Tabulated material, 
especially if listed 1, 2, 3, etc. attracts attention. 


Make Letters Individual 


Another excellent means of securing attention is to 
mention at the beginning of the letter the man’s name, 
some facts about his business or his orders, as it sets the 
letter apart from the usual run of stereotyped collection 
letters. For example: 

“It was a great pleasure to receive your fine order for 
blank, but we confess than when we passed it for ship- 
ment, we hardly anticipated having to wait more than 
sixty days for payment” or 
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“You, yourself, Mr. Swift, as the Treasurer of the 
XYZ Corporation, can understand the necessity for 
prompt payment, etc.” 

The ending of every collection letter should also be 
given our very best. We don’t have to be a psychologist 
to know that one tends to remember longest what he 
hears last. The last few lines of a letter are extremely 
important. To give the ending any less than our very 
best will weaken and destroy the whole letter. A success- 
ful salesman knows how to make the most of his last 
minute. He has learned the value of leaving a favor- 
able impression. Suppose he put on a face like a wooden 
Indian and in a monotonous voice delivered as his part- 
ing remark “Hoping to hear from you soon and thanking 
you for past favors, we remain, Yours truly.” Suppose 
he ground out this same 
phrase every time he saw you. 
This seems ridiculous and im- 
possible. Yet many a house 
is closing every collection 
letter with a similar stock 
phrase. A successful corres- 
pondent makes his last sen- 
tence count. We should use 
the last sentence for empha- 
sizing the action required and 
if we have nothing to say in 
the last sentence, stop before 
we get to it. 


Let Us Be Natural 


We should strive at all 
times, to avoid monotony of 
ideas. 

We should never say any- 
thing in a collection letter which could not be said face 
to face with the man we are writing. 

We should never write anything that might cause op- 
position, suspicion or prejudice in the mind of the reader. 
It will be just too bad if the correspondent fills his letter 
with a series of arguments justifying his own position and 
then end it with some time worn phrase insisting on a 
check. 

We should never write a letter in anger or better yet 
never mail a letter written in anger. It’s all right if 
we lose our temper and dash off a sizzling letter but it 
would be wise to mail it in the waste basket. 

We must avoid by all means, all trace of sarcasm. It 
is productive only of resentment. Likewise most writers 
make a sorry mess of an attempt to be funny. Most 
recipients simply cannot see any humor in a collection 
letter. I do not intend to convey the impression that 
humor is never effective, but rather that it is difficult to 
employ, and the correspondent, unless positive of his 
ability, will be wise not to attempt it. 


“We,” “Us” and “Our” 


While “We”, “Us”, and “Our” may be so plentiful 
in a letter that they are very noticeable, they at least do 
not smack of affection and hypocrisy, as does the studied 
and overdone effect of the word “You.” We should use 
both “We” and “You” but strive for ease and natural- 
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ness in the use of both and avoid the over use of either. 

Another thing to avoid is freakish methods. The ob- 
jection to freakish methods of collection, as in sales is 
first, that they attract attention to themselves and then 
to the action desired, second, they cannot be kept up in- 
definitely because any one of them soon loses its novelty 
and the collection man’s ability to think up others is soon 
exhausted. 


Then too, there is serious danger that freakish methods 
may smack of excuses, as if the creditor were ashamed or 
afraid to approach the delinquent directly. It cannot be 
said that such methods should never be used, but stunts 
are always dangerous and in any but the smallest percent 
of cases should be unnecessary. On the other hand, the 
sound, fundamental reasons for requesting payment are 
always serviceable, can always be presented in new and 
interesting forms and best of all they rest on a basis of 
genuine fact and the actual relation between the buyer 
and seller. However, there is one stunt many collection 
managers have tried and are still using to insure them 
that their messages are opened. ‘This consists of for- 
warding the letter in a plain envelope. The recipient 
cannot anticipate its contents and his curiosity will quite 
often prompt him to examine the letter for its message. 


The Last Appeal 


In a great many instances when we have taken all rea- 
sonable steps without results, and are not yet ready to 
turn the account over, another appeal from an entirely 
different angle and signed by some higher official of the 
company, is sufficient to secure action and it usually helps 
considerably if the letter is sent registered mail. By send- 
ing the letter registered mail we are assured that the com- 
munication has reached the debtor and if no reply is re- 
ceived, the debtor has definitely classified himself by de- 
liberately overlooking his obligation. A courteous as- 
sumption to make in cases where this letter is used, is that 
previous correspondence has been overlooked by some 
subordinate and this means is taken to bring the account 
directly to the attention of a responsible official. 

The appeal to fear is the most potent in handling “dead- 
beats”, but the ‘“poor-pay” customer is not easily 
frightened. He is either sufficiently calloused by nature 
or indifferent through experience to be moved by ordinary 
collection appeals. The collector who can out guess this 
type and surprise them will be able to secure results where 
others have failed. Frankness, without bluster: Swift 
and determined advance from stage to stage in the collec- 
tion procedure: Occasional appeals to pride or self interest 
while the stern pressure appears somewhat lax for the 
moment: are methods which should convince the tough 
minded delinquent that he has met his master and that 
to resist payment further will be too expensive. However, 
once we threaten this type of debtor we must be absolutely 
sure to follow thru. , 


Study Best Examples 


To make our letters more effective and constantly im- 
prove them we should carefully study every collection 
letter that comes to our attention, as one of the best ways 
of learning to write successful collection letters is by read- 
ing good examples. Any successful collection letter has 
several elements to which special attention may be paid 
advantageously. The outline of its ideas may offer sug- 
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gestions: the way in which the thought advances from 
point to point and the logical conclusion is reached may 
be the significant fact, or on reading the letter we may 
be struck by an original phrase or sentence which more 
than the rest rings true. At any rate, whatever appeals 
to us as possessing naturalness, courtesy, logic, force, in- 
terest or any other desirable quality can be noted for 
reference and employed on a later occasion. 

It is true that the accent of reality above all else is 
something the writer of collection letters must cultivate 
and therefore, we must be very cautious in using without 
alteration, letters written by others. The best practice is 
to read and study such letters, weighing their phrasing 
and gauging their effectiveness for the situation in mind; 
then re-writing them to get the same effect but in our own 
way. 


Telegrams Ring Bell 


However, in spite of all the foregoing, we must face 
the fact that the best collection letter ever written might 
never be read. It might lie in a heap of papers on the 
debtor’s desk or he might toss it into the waste basket as 
soon as he notices the name on the envelope. Therefore, 
when a reasonable number of letters fail it might be wise 
to try a telegram, which has certain advantages and is 
becoming more and more popular with collection manag- 
ers, particularly so now that the new low rates for night 
letters has reduced the cost considerably. The telegram 
is very impressive and difficult to set aside or forget. It 
is short and to the point: its vigorous impact commands 
attention: it is usually sufficiently emphatic to convince 
the debtor he must pay and gives him a mental jolt which 
spurs him to action. If the debtor is extremely thick 
skinned, however, it might be necessary to send a second 
wire to convince him that you mean business and that he 
must pay quickly or you will make things decidedly un- 
pleasant. 

Extreme care must, of course, be exercised in framing 
the message and statements which might be held libelous 
must be avoided. However, the collection manager has 
considerable latitude and texts of messages which have 
been most effective may be procured from the telegraph 
companies. Two wires that we have found very effective 
are worded like this: 

(1) Attention Past Due Account Imperative Wire 

Remittance Today. 

(2) Last Chance Make Good. Wire Remittance 

Today. 

Another collection procedure in which there has been 
a marked increase during the past few years is the tele- 
phone. Its use for collection purposes is expanding very 
rapidly. 

The telephone gives the collection manager quick, direct 
and personal access to the debtor. Complications that 
would require weeks and even months to clear up by 
letters might be smoothed out in a few minutes over the 
wire. Statements that may appear cold or arbitrary when 
down in black and white in a letter or wire, would no 
doubt, lose some of their harshness if carried by a friendly 
voice over the telephone. 

To summarize successful collection appeals in a nut 
shell, I would say we should simply keep our letters and 
appeals from reminding the debtor of those women who 
go thru life demanding to see the manager. 
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Prestige of Institute Key 


Credit Education Forges Forward 


By William H. Pouch, President, Concrete Steel Co., New York 
Past President of NACM; and Chairman of Advisory Committee on Credit Education 
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The awards of Associate and Fellow of the National 

Institute of Credit are becoming more and more rec- 

lu ognized as the professional hall-marks of the quali- 

fied credit manager. As these awards gain in pres- 

tige, the general objective of the educational program 

of the NACM to enhance the status of credit manage- 
ment as a profession comes closer to full realization. 

Any vocational calling, to be recognized as a pro- 
fession, must have a high standard of ethics and profes- 
sional educational requirements. 
The ethical code of the credit 
profession is expressed in the 
Canons of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. The 
facilities for educational quali- 
fication are provided through 
the Chapters of the National 
Institute of Credit. Educa- 
tional activities of the Institute 
are conducted on a professional 
level equivalent to that of the 
collegiate school of business. 
As a result of these high aca- 
demic standards and the type 
of education required for the 
awards of Associate and Fel- 
low, credit management is be- 
coming more highly regarded as a profession. 

The interest taken in the Association’s educational pro- 
gram by large member concerns has been most encourag- 
ing. An increasing number of business concerns are pay- 
ing all or part of the tuition of their employees as an in- 
centive to take courses in local Chapters. 


Employees Encouraged 


It has been stated by executives in responsible positions 
that the Association’s educational activities provide a 
service well worth the cost of Association membership. 
The increased efficiency of employees, resulting from the 
knowledge acquired through expert instructors, class dis- 
cussions and Chapter forums, has been found to de- 
crease unnecessary credit losses and actually increase sales. 

One of the fundamentals taught in all of the courses 
is that the objective of the credit department is to in- 
crease sales, as well as to decrease credit losses. An ap- 
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preciation of the fundamental principle that increased 
profits, rather than merely a low bad debt ratio should 
be the goal of credit management, is developed through- 
out the curriculum. 

An increased knowledge of such basic subject matter 
as Economics, Finance, Marketing, Business Law and 
Accounting gives to the employee a greater appreciation 
of the problems faced by business management in its efforts 
to obtain a fair profit. ‘The courses in Business Letter 
Writing and Public Speaking 
instill an attitude of diplomacy 
and tact that aids greatly in re- 
taining customer good will, 
while maintaining a firm collec- 
tion policy. The specialized 
technical courses in Credits and 
Collections acquaint the em- 
ployees with the most scientific 
methods and recent develop- 
ments in credit department sys- 
tems, mechanics and procedures. 

Institute training and Chap- 
ter activities inculcate in the 
employees a professional atti- 
tude toward their work. In 
these troubled times, when agi- 
tators are attempting to force a 
wedge of dissatisfaction between employer and employee, 
morale built on sound education is an invaluable asset to 
any business concern. 

The training of a credit manager is an expense, and 
in most instances takes years of time. The valuable time 
of the credit executive and others can be conserved to a 
great extent if new employees take the training offered 
by the Institute. Routines of the office can be best learned 
in the office, but mere routines are a small part of the 
training of an efficient credit department employee. 

The growing appreciation on the part of credit execu- 
tives for the necessity of educational training in credit 
work has resulted in making 1938-39 a banner year for 
the National Institute of Credit. 

The achievements in educational work during the past 
year should rightfully be credited to the diligent efforts 
of the Chairmen of local Educational Committees, Chap- 
ter officers and Association Secretaries. ‘The Develop- 
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ment Program funds have provided stimulation, advisory 
assistance, guidance and promotional materials which have 
enabled the local Chapters to work more effectively. How- 
ever, advice and guidance would have been absolutely 
ineffective without the hard work and sacrifice of edu- 
cational committees and Chapter officers in creating and 
stimulating interest in credit education and organizing 
Chapter programs. 

A complete report on registration in Chapters of the 
Institute cannot be made at this time because many 
Chapters have been unable, as yet, to report in full. Lest 
some Chapters feel that they have been given inadequate 
recognition, it must be explained that the many outstand- 
ing Chapter accomplishments have made the task of dip- 
lomatic summarizing difficult. Space does not permit 
me to pay the glowing tribute that is sincerely felt for 
the individual accomplishments of the various Chapters. 


Registrations Increasing 


The most startling report comes from Meadville, Pa., 
which, with one Association membership, has a Chapter 
of 131 registered Institute members. Indianapolis with 
144 Chapter members, Rochester 116, Albany 30, Utica 
26, Albuquerque 24, Des Moines 34, Denver 70, Grand 
Rapids 20, Syracuse 55, all rank exceptionally well in pro- 
portion of Institute members to Association member- 
ship. New York, with 361 members, ranks high in 
Chapter membership, although they met with a slight 
recession shrinkage from last year’s high of well over 400 
memberships. 

Pittsburgh, with 73 members, Louisville 54, Chicago 
73 (incomplete), St. Louis 40, Cincinnati 31, Detroit 
26, Newark 20, are among the larger cities getting a 
fresh start this year. Other newcomer Chapters are 
Buffalo with 13 registrations, Hartford 8, Milwaukee 8 
and Oakland 24. 

Chapters deserving commendation for continuous mem- 
bership performance are: Atlanta 26, Baltimore 35, Bos- 
ton 61 (incomplete), Los Angeles 16, Minneapolis 36, 
Omaha 21, Richmond 12, St. Paul 29, San Francisco 36 
(incomplete), Toledo 16 (incomplete). 

The following Associations have definite plans under 
way for National Institute of Credit educational pro- 
grams: E] Paso, Birmingham, New Haven, Worcester, 
Binghamton, Portland, Tampa, Evansville, Dayton and 
Waterloo. 


20 New Chapters Added 


During the past year, twenty Chapters have been or- 
ganized or revived. Registration in the Institute on De- 
cember 1 shows an increase of better than 75 percent 
over last year. Registration figures alone do not ade- 
quately portray the excellent work being done by local 
Chapters. 

Most Chapters have developed interesting forum pro- 
grams, supplementary to their formal curriculum. An 
experiment, launched by the Chicago, Indianapolis and 
New York Chapters, to include in their program seminar 
sessions for mature and experienced credit managers, has 
met with unusual success. 

Credit women’s groups in a number of cities have taken 
a particularly active interest in education and have given 
special recognition to the Institute by granting scholar- 
ships for distribution among deserving women on a com- 
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petitive basis. These scholarships are quite popular. 

In some cities, it has been deemed advantageous to ar- 
range with local universities and colleges to offer, through 
their evening divisions, the formal educational program. 
The following schools are cooperating with local Chap- 
ters in their educational activities: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore—Massachusetts Extension Division, 
Boston—Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago—Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati—Cleveland College—Fenn College, 
Cleveland—University of Detroit—Butler University, 
Indianapolis—University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles—University of Louisville—University of Wis- 
consin, Extension Division, Milwaukee—University of 
Newark—University of California, Oakland—University 
of Omaha—Duquesne University, Pittsburgh—North- 
eastern University, Providence—Virginia Mechanics In- 
stitute, Richmond—Washington University, St. Louis— 
University of California, San Francisco—University of 


Toledo. 


College Men Enrolling 


This autumn, a large number of graduates of col- 
legiate schools of business enrolled in the Institute. Nu- 
merous transcripts of records have been received from 
universities for transfer credit purposes. Reports also 
indicate that the more mature and experienced credit man- 
agers are signing up for the formal courses required for 
the awards of Associate and Fellow. It is quite likely 
that a few years hence, a credit manager without a Cer- 
tificate will be a rare exception. 

The facilities of the National Institute of Credit en- 
able those in the field of credit management, who have 
not had the benefit of collegiate training in business, to 
compete more favorably with the ever-growing stream of 
graduates from collegiate schools of business who are 
entering credit work. 

The demand on the part of credit executives for in- 
tensive schooling in recent developments in the fields of 
credit is indicated by the registration of 450 credit 
managers and financial executives in the Institute on 
Credit conducted by Ohio State University, in coopera- 
tion with the Ohio Credit Men’s Associations. This In- 
stitute was a two-day conference, with a program of lec- 
tures, forums and round table sessions. 


48 Colleges Visited 


Our Director of Education, during his travels to the 
various Chapters, has visited forty-eight universities and 
colleges and has acquainted the Deans and professors with 
the educational work of the Association. He has also 
attended a number of collegiate and vocational confer- 
ences, where the educational work of the Association has 
been explained formally and informally. Numerous re- 
quests are now coming from universities and colleges for 
instructional materials and information concerning the 
functions of the Association. 

The economic and social implications involved in the 
granting of commercial credit are becoming more and 
more appreciated. It is only natural that credit man- 
agement, with its growing responsibilities, should be con- 
ducted by professionally qualified executives. 

A pamphlet, “Forging Forward by Training in 
Credit,” which is available for the asking, explains fully 
what the Institute is, how it operates, and what it offers. 
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Operating Statements 


Light Houses for Business Shoals and Hazards 


By Rhae M. Swisher; C. P. A. and Management Engineer, Chicago, Illinois 


The captain of an ocean-liner guides his ship through 
storms, fog and rough seas. He must avoid shoals, 
lu ice-bergs and both charted and uncharted hazards, 
with the ever-present responsibility of safely anchor- 

ing at the charted port of destination. 

The ship’s log clearly tells the details of the voyage! 

Some captains of business en- 
terprises guide their shiploads of 
circulating assets through storms 
of price-fluctuations, through 
fogs of legislation and economic 
trends, and through the rough 
seas of competition, internal strife 
and technological developments 
with the precision and finesse of 
the sea-captain using modern 
compasses, radio information and 
crew discipline. 

Other so-called captains of 
business enterprises guide their 
shiploads of possessions in a man- 
ner comparable to the scanty 
direction available to sea-captains 
of medieval days. 

The tool of management most 
comparable to the ship’s log is the 
operating statement. However, 
orthodox operating statements in- 
dicate only results (profit or loss) 
ignoring the storms, fogs, shoals, 
and hazards of management. 

The operating statement is the 
connecting link between two fi- 
nancial statements representing 
the condition of a business at dif- 
ferent dates, and it is important to know how the con- 
dition of a business was transformed from the condition 
at one date to the condition at another date instead of 
merely knowing that a certain transformation had 
resulted. 

To understand the relative importance of financial 
statements and operating statements, let us understand 
that a financial- statement is a picture of the circulating 
capital of a business at a given date. A comparative 
financial statement is a picture of the circulating capital of 
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Acting upon the suggestion 
of many of our members, 
we have decided to incor- 
porate the MEMBERS’ 
BULLETIN as an additional 
feature of our magazine. 
This is the first issue in 


which these two publica- 


tions make their combined 
appearance. With this plan 
the MEMBERS’ BULLETIN 
will appear each month in- 
stead of the less regular 
schedule previously fol- 





a business at two given dates, so reflected as to compare 
the condition at one date with the condition at the other 
date. 

His theory was that the credit and sales departments 
sents an owner's CIRCULATING assets after deduction 
of borrowed assets (liabilities). 

The circulation of assets is the 
only reason for their existence. 
Unless they circulate, they earn 
nothing and, consequently, are 
useless. 

Thus, a true financial state- 
ment indicates which of the pos- 
sessions of an owner are CIR- 
CULATING assets while the 
function of the operating state- 
ment is to reflect the manner in 
which circulation takes place. 
The true financial statement in- 
dicates the results of management 
while the operating statement in- 
dicates the manner in which the 
indicated results have occurred. 

In other words, a financial 
statement can be compared with 
the inspection of the condition of 
an ocean-liner while the operat- 
ing statement can be compared 
with the ship’s log. 

However, an operating state- 
ment which is merely an analysis 
of the sales dollar does not serve 
the real purpose from the stand- 
point of charting the course of 
business. 

Analysis of the disposition of the sales dollar in terms 
of costs of manufacture, sales expenses, administration 
expenses, other expenses and deductions, etc., are more 
historical in their nature than informative and the fact 
that they represent certain percentages of the sales dollar 
affords a meager comparison with the same historical data 
for previous periods of operation. 

In order to illustrate the thoughts and principles ex- 
pounded in this treatise, a fairly representative operating 
statement is submitted herewith as Exhibit “A”. 
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If instead, this operating statement reflected the dis- 
position of the sales dollar in terms of economic factors 
such as: 

Materials and supplies, 

Compensations (labor, salaries and commissions) 

Depreciation, 

Financial costs, 

‘Taxes, 

Purchased services, 
the problems of management are clearly indicated. 


Problems of Management 


These items then distributed under functional headings 
afford a picture of the operations definitely unapproached 
in the orthodox statement—Exhibit “A”’, 

An operating statement reflected in terms of economic 
factors is submitted herewith as Exhibit “B”’. 

Compared with the operating statement submitted as 
Exhibit “A”, the one submitted as Exhibit “B” affords 
the recognition in terms of the operations of the business 
of the economic factors encountered during business opera- 
tions. 

A dollar spent for materials encounters price fluctua- 
tions due to market changes, sufficiency of supply, condi- 
tions affecting sources of supply in other countries, such 
as impending wars, tariffs, and divisions due to changing 
factors in international commerce, to local conditions such 
as governmental subsidies affecting grain and cotton, and 
to other factors peculiar to certain industries or com- 
modities. 

A dollar spent for wages encounters problems of unioni- 
zation, the availability of specific types of craftsmen and 
to legislation such as the Wagner Act, wage-hour laws, 
in addition to varying types of legislation in the different 
states. 

The depreciation dollar differs fundamentally from 
other dollars in that it is spent long before its utility is 
required. Extreme judgment must be exercised in order 
that the dollars so expended are returned to the current 
working capital from which they were taken before they 
are exhausted by obsolescence, wear and tear and tech- 
nological developments. For example, a lathe which costs 
$2,000.00 in 1938 on an estimate of ten years of useful- 
ness must be utilized and returned to working capital as 
an invisible part of the goods which it produces in ten 
years. Failure to so absorb this cost results in definite 
working capital impairment. 


Utilities Dollars Fluctuate 


The dollar spent for financial utilities encounters fluc- 
tuating interest rates, encounters the law of supply and 
demand of investors funds, and is subject to legislative 
and governmental influences such as Federal Reserve regu- 
lations, revaluations of currencies, and upon public con- 
fidence. 

Dollars for taxes have increased rapidly and steadily 
in the form of Federal and State income taxes, capital 
stock taxes, processing taxes, social security taxes, sales 
taxes, use taxes, franchise taxes, licenses, etc., etc., etc., 
many of which depend definitely upon the ability of the 
taxpayer to control the taxable conditions to be en- 
countered. 
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The dollars spent for purchased services such as power, 
communications, rent, postage, insurance, fees, advertising 
and others encounter other economic factors, many are 
combinations of the factors encountered in controlling the 
classes of items discussed in the preceding paragraphs. 

The manner in which each of these economic factors is 
reckoned with, met or controlled differs with each set of 
circtimstances. 

That portion of a dollar spent for materials and sup- 
plies is not controlled in the same manner as that spent 
for wages, nor is the allowance for depreciation controlled 
in the same manner as that part of the dollar spent for 
financial costs. Taxes represent an entirely different set 
of economic circumstances which must be met, while pur- 
chased service may encroach on each of the other five 
economic factors. The analysis of operations in terms of 
economic factors classifies the expenditures in terms of 
conditions to be met. Because of such an analysis the 
establishment of control methods in the management of 
assets is afforded. 


Value of Information 


In the statement submitted as Exhibit “B” it is im- 
portant to know that the portion of the sales dollar ex- 
pended for materials and supplies was 2.48 cents higher 
in 1937 than in 1936 and that the portion of the sales 
dollar expended for compensation was .45 of a cent lower 
in 1937 than in 1936, that depreciation was .43 of a cent 
lower, that financial costs were .39 of a cent lower, that 
taxes were .29 of a cent higher and that purchased service 
was 2.36 lower. This information means more to man- 
agement than the orthodox (over all) percentages af- 
forded by the orthodox classification seen on Exhibit “A”. 

Thus, as the ship’s captain can better protect his ship 
from destruction or damage by weather and marine con- 
ditions in the same manner can the management of a busi- 
ness protect its assets by proper recognition of the eco- 
nomic storms or conditions which may be encountered. 

When any method of control is afforded to a business 
man which enables him to better protect his assets he can 
more capably preserve his assets as circulating assets and 
minimize the constant hazard to working capital of an 
increase in non-circulating assets. 


Basis for Budget 


This type of analysis furnishes the most logical basis 
for the budget skeleton which can in turn be filled in by 
the details representing the conditions and requirements 
under the heading of each economic factor. 

Certainly no business judgment is better than the facts 
upon which it is based. 

The credit executive who interprets operating state- 
ments in terms of analysis by economic control factors 
will find that such an approach to credit problems offers 
definite opportunities to more realistically dramatize his 
customers’ problems. He will thus establish a method of 
guides which readily affords interpretations of the effects 
of economic and legislative changes in terms of his cus- 
tomers—thus more ably protecting that portion of his 
company’s working capital entrusted to his judgment and 
ability. 
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The ‘‘X”” Company (Hypothetical!) 
Chicago, Illinois 


COSTS OF SALES 
Materials 
peventeny, beginning of year........... 


Labor 


Insurance. ..... 

Supervision...... 
Electricity . 
No cs ars iis Gd eG oce.86 <n ag 
II 8 inc. view oamic saewxs cuss 


SALES AND DELIVERY EXPENSES 

WSN SLI REEE  PEETE 
Salaries and Commissions.................. 
Salesmen’s Traveling Expenses............. 
OS ae eee 
Postage.......... 
Freight and Express. 
Trucking... 


ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES 
ED Nt ean ahaa se ceceadees 
Telephone and Telegraph.................. 
Stationery and Supplies.................... 
Ry Oe an wis wage t so ia-osa cha vk sadn wierin 
eo oe ins Sieh eKeenes 
ee ee 
CN ss ip nn hn coeiauadllu se 
MES CES cali wees Sadw nd an kat ecneeanene ow 
RE es canes Uinens 6c reat ekek sooo eee 


OTHER INCOME 
SN ON no. bs aenecececdectenss 
NG ok. Sc onde dccdueseusenbes 


CIR PN iis 5 vo os's db occss Caaccbenkas 
Less Federal Income Tax................... 


The “X’’ Company (Hypothetical) 
Chicago, Lllinois 









SALES 
PROCURE- 
MENT 
AND 
SERVICE 
I ee Ee oe 
MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 
Basic Materials................. 
ay a ee 
WAGES, SALARIES AND 
COMMISSIONS 
Productive Wages.............. 
on cs cbt ceca ues 
OS ee $128,622.40 
ig ir dag nan mnebaes 33,067.63 
DEPRECIATION, 0.000 sc csecccees 
FINANCIAL 
I caves sada ceen nee 
MINN TID 0.05 dna svcceerce 
Preferred Stock Dividends..... 
ST te cercncsaneccrssoas 
EE cipukccasbakanswenabcncaukien 
PURCHASED SERVICE 
wee cagated as kaves 
Repairs. . abi 
Waser...6. 
Insurance....... 
Advertising. .... .-- 75,312.50 
Travel Expenses...... ... $1,028.85 
petite Cee Ubcibdass6sbcecrswes oe aaa 
—— Reh ecM ct ni snasboeGuss 962. 
Telephone and Telegraph...... 
Peet aS cae wkiew chassis 
ht and Express............ 14,822.62 
Tra cmiakdnycnetscesayeave 8,101.18 
EE ea tent ucbusescanshc $303,917.18 
NN A eas hak seule wes 10.39 
Net Proprietary Return........ 
Se are $253,642.28 
1936 Percentages to Sales........... 13.39 
Increase or [Decrease] Amounts.... 50,274.90 
Increase or [Decrease] Percentages.. [3.00] 
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EXHIBIT ‘“*A”’ 
STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 










































































INCREASE INCREASE 
YEAR ENDED PCT. TO YEAR ENDED PCT. TO [DECREASE] [DECREASE] 
DECEMBER 31, 1937 SALES DECEMBER 31, 1936 SALES | AMOUNTS PERCENT 
$2,925,813.00  100.00% $1,895,613.28  100.00% — $1,030,199.72 
36,822.63 1.26 23,010.90 1.21 13,811.73 05% 
$2,888,990.37 98.74 $1,872,602.38 98.79 __§$1,016,387.99 [05] 
$ 226,721.62 $ 230,190.18 
1,420,479.86 817,945.59 
42,860.78 29'902.34 
$1,690,062.26 $1,078,038.11 
302,988.28 296,721.62 
$1,387,073.98 $ 851,316.49 
855,360.18 501,822.60 
20,490.91 20,490.91 
8852.10 8,437.20 
26,212.80 21'290.09 
865.00 $40.00 
13,091.95 10,926.65 
19°622.50 16,877.50 
19,825.62 14.518.57 
8'243.10 - 
6,218.26 2,365,856.40 80.86 5,629.42 1,452,149.43 76.61 913,706.97 4.25 
$ 523,133.97 17.88 $ 420,452.95 22.18 $ 102,681.02 (4. 30] 
$ 75,312.50 $ 62,501.38 
171,690.03 143,978.49 
21'028.85 17,001.13 
5,400.00 5,400.00 
7,562.00 6,820.85 
14'322.62 11,018.33 
8'101.18 303,917.18 10.39 6,922.10 253,642.28 13.39 50,274.90 (3. 00] 
$ 219,216.79 7.49 $ 166,810.67 8.79 $ 52,406.12 (1.30) 
$ 98,727.89 $ 91,613.83 
3,876.25 3,291.75 
5,314.15 4,924.60 
2'483.60 1,983.15 
2'573.10 2'573.10 
415.62 125.00 
6,600.00 6,600.00 
3,845.88 2012.50 
4,002.65 4,465.00 
4'287.95 3,602.60 
3,500.00 135,626.39 4.64 3'150.00 124,341.53 «6.55 11,284.86 (1.91) 
$ 83,590.40 2.85 $ 42,460.14 2.24 § 41,121.26 61 
$ 17,162.09 $ 13,190.68 . 
725.00 17,887.09 59 256.18 13,446.86 71 4,440.23 [12] 
$ 101,477.49 3.44 $ 55,916.00 2.95 $ 45,561.49 "49 
13,335.62 “43 7,688.45 “41 5,647.17 2 
$ 88,141.87 3.01% $ 48,297.55 2.54%  $§ 39,914.32 AT, 
EXHIBIT “B” 
ANALYSIS OF OPERATIONS BY CONTROL FACTORS 
Year Ended December 31, 1937 compared with 1936 
INCREASE 
MANAGE- 1936 [DECREASE] 
PRODUC- MENT FINANCIAL NET PCT. T. PER- 
TION EX- EX- INCOME TO TO CENT- 
COSTS PENSES PENSES CHARGES TOTALS SALES AMOUNTS SALES AMOUNTS AGES 
$2,925,813.00 100.00% $1,895,613.28 100.00% $1,030,199.72 
$1,315,026.48 ie 
87,286.80 $ 5,314.15 1,407,627.43 48.12 864,678.29 45.64 542,949.14 2.48% 
$ 741,610.80 
113,749.38 
118,350.39 1,135,400.60 38.81 744.292.42 39.26 391,108.18 [. 45} 
20,490.91 2,573.10 23,064.01 78 23,064.01 1.21 {43} 
$ 3,277.65 
19,660.54 
21,000.00 
4,287.25 48,295.44 1.65 38,631.64 2.04 9,593.80 [.39] 
14,461.36 2,845.88 $14,335.62 31,642.86 1.08 15,330.37 79 16,312.49 29 
19,825.62 
19,825.60 415.62 
865.00 
13,091.95 
6,600.00 
2483.60 
3,876.25 
3500.00 
212,710.79 7.26 182,389.00 9.62 30,321.79 [2.36] 
$2,346,233.90 $150,246.24 $43,938.19 $14,335.62 $2,858,671.13 97.70 $1,868,385.73 98.56  $ 990,285.40 [.86] 
80.19 5.13 1.50 “49 97.70 
$_ 67,141.87 2.30 $27,227.55 1.44 $39,014.32. 86%, 
$1,452,140.43, $118,876.53 $35,020.04 $8,688.45 ai 
76.60 6.26 1.85 
go4,o4a7 31,36071 8,90015 5,647:17 
3.59 [1.13] [.35 ‘03 
Gila? Asteb en ee 6g AMID sac fai, ten SS ga ibaa te | sa 





Mechanical Risks in Credit 


Four Factors to Watch in Accounts Receivable 


By John J. Schenermann, Saint Louis, Mo. 


The change has been so gradual as to be almost un- 

noticeable. 
Mw Once upon a time, your credit department was ex- 

pected to be just that. Your sole purpose was to 
investigate and approve the credit of customers and pros- 
pective customers. 

All that was yesterday—yesterday when business men 
were directed by the judicial type of man who was con- 
tent to act a somewhat passive role in the administration 
of business. 

Today, that type of man has almost disappeared and 
his place has been taken by the aggressive, energetic, 
sales-minded executive. 

Whatever may have caused this slow change, the fact 
remains that business executives are emphasizing sales and 
more sales as the road to profits. Every employee of a 
company is expected to make of himself a voluntary 
salesman of his company’s product. Every department 
must contribute to sales, and those which do not or can- 
not are quickly eliminated. 





New Sales Aid 


Now the executives have turned their attention to the 
credit department, seeking ways and means to make of 
that department another sales instrument. The most un- 
fortunate development is that executives usually find a 
means to accomplish their purpose, and when this has 
been done, the credit executive becomes little more than 
a chief clerk, losing his prestige and all his former in- 
fluence. 

Faced with this situation, the credit executive has one 
alternative: to conduct an investigation himself, and dis- 
cover all possible ways and means to assist in sales ex- 
pansion. 

Back in 1922, a young man was placed in charge of 
the credit department of a large shoe manufacturing 
company. He offered only a few years’ experience, but 
in applying for the position he outlined a very promising 
idea. It was such a splen- 
did idea that the execu- 





rather that it had waited so long for a promoter. 

The important feature was the principle on which the 
plan was founded: “that the business was established 
to manufacture and sell shoes profitably.” From this, 
the young man developed his point: that the credit de- 
partment should be an active rather than a passive in- 
fluence in sales expansion. 

His theory was that the credit and sales departments 
should be partners and that both should be responsible 
for net profit. 

Fifteen years later, that same young man became a 
director of his company and was promoted from the 
credit department to the position of vice-president in 
charge of sales—though he had never written an order 
for as much as one pair of shoes! While other credit 
executives believed their sole function was to prevent 
losses by refusing orders from questionable accounts, this 
young man searched for ways and means to accept every 
order submitted. His future success resulted entirely 
from his mental attitude. 

The credit executive, if he will keep prominently be- 
fore him that the purpose of business is sales and profits, 
will inevitably be led to the conclusion stated in the 
July 29th issue of “Printers’ Ink” by Mr. F. A. Worth, 
credit manager of Spencer Kellogg & Sons Sales Cor- 
poration. Writing on the subject of sales and credits, 
Mr. Worth stated, “I believe it will be agreed that for 
the most part, productive facilities are vastly ahead of 
consumptive possibility. Owing to this, the backbone of 
the business of practically any institution consists of a 
certain volume of accounts of whose credit standing or 
safety there is little, if any, doubt. These alone, how- 
ever, do not suffice to provide either the volume or profit 
desired.” F 


New Accounts Needed 
Every commercial institution has a certain number of 
old customers from whom business flows automatically, 
but in order to maintain and increase sales volume, there 
is a constant need for 
new accounts. 








tives ignored his youth 
and meager experience, 
but concentrated on re- 
viewing and considering 
the plan. The most sur- 
prising feature was not 
the plan itself, but 








The writer of this article presents some 
arguments on the negative side of the 
business slogan ‘‘Put All Your Eggs in 
One Basket and Then Watch the Basket.”’ 
He writes with a background of years of 
experience in Credit and Business Man- 
agement. 
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Every credit executive 
realizes fully that his 
salary and future suc- 
cess is dependent on the 
success of his company. 
Consequently, he is en- 
tirely willing to do his 
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share to contribute to the success of his institution. But 
there is another factor which must be considered: the 
credit department’s primary interest is the safety of ac- 
counts receivable. New customers, therefore, are not 
always welcomed by the credit department with the same 
degree of cordiality expressed by the sales department for 
such orders always involve more risk than orders from 
customers with whom the credit department is familiar. 

So while the credit executive and the credit department 
may be most desirous of contributing to sales expansion, 
they are constantly faced with the possibility of credit 
losses and enthusiasm necessarily must be somewhat re- 
strained. 

Any number of credit executives have traveled along 
the road toward sales 
expansion only to be 
abruptly halted by 
this stymie of fear. 
Further progress is 
blocked until this risk 
of loss is eliminated, 
or at least minimized. 

When confronted 
with any obstacle, 
our natural reaction 
is to determine the 
size of the obstacle, 
its strength, and the 
means to overcome it. 
In this case, the ob- 
stacle is risk, and if 
we can determine the 
location and size of 
the risk, means for 
overcoming it will 
suggest themselves. 

There is, quite naturally, a risk in any credit account 
regardless of the amount of money involved. It is the 
function of the credit department to investigate each 
individual risk to be satisfied that the individual debtors 
will be or will continue to be satisfactory customers. 

But there is another origin of risk which might be 
termed a mechanical form of risk. ‘That is, it arises not 
from any weakness in any one customer, but rather from 
the relation of that customer to the creditor. 


Mechanical Risks 


By analyzing accounts receivable, mechanical risk 
may be traced to one or more of the following factors: 

1. Large individual credit accounts. 

There are innumerable stories of firms who have been 
offered capacity contracts by large corporations. Many 
firms refuse to accept such a contract because it would 
force them to sacrifice their customers in order to de- 
vote all their time to one account. Should they lose that 
one account in the future they would then have to re- 
build their company. 

Credit risk may be caused by a similar situation. Let’s 
say that a firm’s capital is $100,000.00 of which $40,- 
000.00 is represented by accounts receivable, If $20,- 
000.00 is represented by one credit account, this firm 
has an extreme credit risk in this one account. The loss 
of $20,000.00, or even a delay in payment, could seriously 
handicap such a company. 
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Diversification is a most important requisite of any 
form of investment. There was one prominent individual 
who preached the doctrine of “put all your eggs in one 
basket; then watch the basket.’”’ But such a doctrine is 
not adaptable to most investors. 

The man who invests in stocks secures safety of his 
investment by spreading it over as many first-class com- 
panies as possible. 

Now the credit department is an investor in the full 
sense of the word. They approve the lending of mer- 
chandise to another with the expectation of receiving 
payment with profit, some time in the future. 

One objective should be, therefore, to obtain as many 
accounts as possible so as to secure safety in numbers. 

2. Credit risk may 
arise from the con- 
centration of custom- 
ers in one territory. 

We are well aware 
that business condi- 
tions vary constantly 
throughout the coun- 
try. Business may be 
active in one section 
while stagnant in 
another. A manufac- 
turer, selling nation- 
ally, is enabled to off- 
set the loss of business 
in one section by gains 
in another; while a 
manufacturer whose 
sales are confined to 
one district is gov- 
erned by conditions in 
that district. 

It is well to remember that territorial distribution is 
not subject to state lines, but is governed by geographical 
and industrial divisions. 

For example, a firm whose product is sold in ten south- 
ern states could not be said to have good territorial dis- 
tribution if these ten states are dependent mainly on cot- 
ton production. . 

Good territorial distribution would require that sales 
be evenly divided between the industrial states of the 
East ; the cotton-producing states of the South; the grain 
sections of the West; the oil states of the Southwest, et 
cetera. 

One very prominent brewer in the country follows a 
sales policy which has puzzled many. Their particular 
brand of beer may be purchased, it is said, anywhere in 
the world, particularly anywhere in the United States. 

Strangely enough, two other brewers located in the 
same city surpass this firm in local sales though these 
other brewers do not attempt national distribution. 

This policy was formulated not entirely to eliminate 
the credit risks resulting from concentration in a single 
territory, but was also dictated in an effort to maintain 
a steady volume of sales by neutralizing fluctuations in 
any one territory. 

Concentration of customers in one territory cannot 
always be avoided but, just as it is important to diversify 
credit risk by amount, so is it also important to diversify 
risk according to territorial location. 
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3. Credit risks may arise by concentration of cus- 
tomers in one industry. 

The conditions affecting particular industries may be 
made into quite a lengthy list without exhausting the 
possibilities. ‘We know that any industry must contend 
with such things as sudden style changes; political de- 
velopments, either within the state or within the federal 
government, to say nothing of possible developments in 
foreign countries. The credit executive whose risks are 
concentrated in one industry must also contend with 
situations following inroads of one industry by another. 

One example of this is the progress which the steel 
manufacturers have made in entering the markets which 
tormerly belonged exclusively to the furniture, lumber 
and building industries. Until a few years ago, all fur- 
niture was produced by the regular furniture companies. 


No Wood in Autos. 


The most important example of competition between 
steel and lumber is in the automobile industry. It is said 
that in the modern automobile (excepting custom built 
bodies) there is not a single piece of wood. 


Modern buildings, while wood is still used for the in- 
teriors, have very little lumber in their construction. 


When a credit executive is familiar with a certain in- 
dustry, a little reflection will soon bring before him a 
realization of the risk resulting from concentration in 
that industry. 


Unfortunately, when such conditions exist, it is not 
always within the power of the credit executive to effect 
a change but the situation should be discussed with com- 
pany executives. Plans may then be formulated with the 
sales department for entering other industries, thereby 
reducing that particular risk in credit accounts. 


4. Risk in accounts receivable may arise from the 
quality of accounts. 


The making of this analysis is quite simple for it is 
nothing more than segregating all accounts receivable into 
classifications of discount, prompt and good. 


In most lines of business the classifications of discount 
and prompt should include about ninety per cent in num- 
ber and amount of total outstandings. Even ten per cent 
is a more than generous allowance for all other accounts, 
as this would include all the slow-paying customers in the 
ledger. 


This analysis is important because it has much to do 
with the final profit and selling price of your service or 
product. If a large portion of sales are made to ac- 
counts of poor quality, a generous profit margin would be 
necessary to absorb credit losses and to allow for the 
earning power of the money involved. 


On the other hand, a small margin of profit would be 
justified for a firm selling only to the best class of cus- 
tomers on very short terms. So in order to assure your 
firm the greatest possible amount of profit, it is well to 
concentrate only on the finest customers. 


Two advantages accrue from this practice: These cus- 
tomers pay promptly or discount, and a lesser amount of 
capital is required than when selling to a poorer grade of 
customers. Secondly, credit losses will probably be much 
less because Risk will be diminished while the possibility 
of profit is increased. 
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These four considerations reflect the mechanical 
strength or weakness of all accounts receivable. 


Indicators of Risk 


The condition of accounts receivable is a most sensitive 
indicator of an increase or decrease of Risk. An un- 
usually large amount of accounts receivable, compared to 
total working capital, indicates a condition which should 
receive immediate investigation. 

That investigation may determine that there is no 
cause for alarm, and that the expanded condition of re- 
ceivables is a healthy condition. On the other hand, 
there is the possibility that the large amount of accounts 
receivable is due to an unusual amount of past due ac- 
counts and, of course, such a condition should receive 
immediate attention. 

The credit department can help sales by carefully con- 
trolling this condition of accounts receivable for as the 
amount of capital required for accounts receivable is re- 
duced, so much more is released to put into inventory or 
to be used in other more productive services. As the 
amount of capital available for inventory is increased, 
the sales volume will expand because better service can 
be offered customers either by offering a greater variety 
of articles, a greater variety of quality, or quick delivery 
right from stock. 

By analyzing outstandings according to these four di- 
visions, the credit executive is enabled to locate me- 
chanical risk and establish proper safeguards. Having 
removed or minimized the risk, the credit department is 
then able to function as a sales expansion instrument. 

The means for actually accomplishing this must remain 
the task of the individual credit executive but his work 
will be simplified by the information gleaned from the 
analyses. 


Benefits of Plan 


The benefits of such a plan are not restricted entirely 
to sales possibilities. Such a forward looking plan on the 
part of the credit department will do much to eliminate 
disputes between that department and the sales force. 
The credit executive will be assisting sales by assuring 
liquidity of capital, and by striving at all times to make 
it easier for customers to buy. Certainly, the sales de- 
partment will respond to such a gesture. 

Executives, too, will soon be aware of the operation of 
the plan and the credit executive may reasonably expect 
to enjoy thereafter that sensation of influence and in- 
creased prestige which he so richly deserves. 


Biblical Boat-Misser 


Methuselah got all the advertising—and as a result 
you think he was twice as old as any of his relatives. 

But his grandfather, Jared, was also something of an 
old-timer. He was 962 years old when he died. 

He lacked just seven years . . . a measly two-thirds 
of one per cent . . . of living as long as the oldest man 
in history. 

It’s that littlke EXTRA effort that counts. Jared is 
an example for the Credit Executive. After we've done 
our level best on a job, think of Methuselah’s granddad 
and try to make the job a little better. 
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Interpreting Fair Labor Law 


Administrator Explains Application of New Act 


Quotations from Bulletins on ‘‘Who Are Affected” and ‘“‘Who Are Exempted’”’ 


When the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 went 
into effect on October 24 two main questions arose 

ly in the minds of manufacturers and wholesalers. These 
were: 

1. Are we engaged in Interstate Commerce and thus 
come under the Fair Labor Standards Act? and 

2. Do we qualify under any of the exemptions named 
in the act? 

No one but the Administrator or members of his official 
staff had authority to give these interpretations and since 
the official pronouncement on these two points were 
made only on December 2 and 7th a summary of the 
pronouncement is presented herewith. 

Those directly interested in a study of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and its application to their companies should 
obtain from the Wage and Hour Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington the following Interpreta- 
tive Bulletins: 

1 and 2. General Statement as to Coverage of Act 
and Application of Act in District of Columbia 
and Territories and Possessions. 

Method of Payment Under Act. 

Maximum Hours and Overtime Compensation. 
Further Statement as to Coverage of Act. 

Scope and Applicability of Exemptions Provided 

Under Act. 

Pamphlets reporting on hearings so far held in several 
industries also are available. Those interested should ask 
to be put on mailing list for all releases in their particular 
industry. 

The Washington Service Bureau also is prepared to 
obtain information on this important new Federal law. 
It should be remembered in this connection regulations 
and interpretations are only just now being issued. 


Dn Bw 


Are You In Interstate Commerce 


Interpretative Bulletin No. 5 has this to say about 
what firms are engaged in Interstate Commerce: 

“The wage and hour provisions of the Act are applica- 
ble to employees “engaged in (interstate) commerce or in 
the production of goods for (interstate) commerce.” Em- 
ployees are engaged in the production of goods for com- 
merce where the employer intends or hopes or has reason 
to believe that the goods or any unsegregated part of them 
will move in interstate commerce. If, however, the em- 
ployer does not intend or hope or have reason to believe 
that the goods in production will move in interstate com- 
merce, the fact that the goods ultimately do move in 
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interstate commerce would not bring employees engaged 
in the production of these goods within the purview of 
the Act. The facts at the time that the goods are being 
produced determine whether an employee is engaged in 
the production of goods for commerce and not any sub- 
sequent act of his employer or of some third party. Of 
course, the fact that the goods do move in interstate com- 
merce is strong evidence that the employer intended, 
hoped, or had reason to believe that the goods would 
move in interstate commerce.” 

The question has been raised by some as to the appli- 
cation of the Act on FOB factory orders received from 
out-of-state. The Administrator has made the following 
ruling on this point: d 

“Employees engaged in the production of goods that 
move out of the State of production are engaged “in the 
production of goods for commerce” even though the em- 
ployer does not himself ship the goods across State lines. 
It is immaterial that the producer passes title to the pur- 
chaser within the State of production. If the goods are 
purchased by an out-of-State purchaser, f.o.b. the factory, 
and are taken by the purchaser out of the State, the em- 
ployees in the factory are engaged in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce. The same is true if the 
purchaser sells his products within the State of production 
to a wholesaler or retailer who, in turn, sells them in 
interstate commerce.” 


Cites Bakers as Example 


Another question arises with manufacturers who buy 
raw materials from another state and sell their product 
entirely within their own state. The interpretation of 
this point is cited from the Bulletin % as follows: 

“A baker who receives his flour from outside the State 
and sells his bread for consumption within the State. 
Employees engaged in the production of goods for local 
consumption would seem to be excluded from the scope 
of the Act even though the raw materials upon which 
they work are brought in from outside the State. Inter- 
pretative Bulletin No. 1 stated that “the Act does not 
cover plants where the employees work on raw materials 
derived from within the State and where none of the 
product of the plant moves in interstate commerce.” This 
statement left open for further consideration the status 
of employees manufacturing or processing raw materials 
derived from outside the State where the product is sold 
for local consumption. Such employees are certainly not 
“engaged in the production of goods for (interstate) com- 
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merce” as the term “commerce” is defined in Section 
3(b) of the Act. And it seems they cannot be considered 
as “engaged in (interstate) commerce,” because they are 
working on or processing goods that have come to rest 
within the State and have ceased to be articles of inter- 
state commerce. Other employees in the same plant, 
however, such as employees purchasing the raw materials 
from other States or receiving them from other States, 
may be “engaged in commerce” and therefore entitled 
to the benefits of the Act. As stated in Bulletin No. 1, 
the coverage of the Act is “an individual matter as to 
the nature of the employment of the particular employee.” 


Local Mine Exempt 


“A case analogous to that set out in the last paragraph 
is the case of the production of goods to be consumed 
locally by a producer of goods for commerce where the 
first producer’s goods are not a part or ingredient of 
something the second producer is producing for com- 
merce. Where a small mine sells all its coal within the 
State to a local manufacturer engaged in the production 
of goods for commerce, the manufacturer using the coal 
to heat his plant or drive his machinery, the employees of 
the mine are not engaged in the production of goods for 
commerce. Similarly, employees engaged in the manu- 
facture of machines, all of which are sold within the 
State to a local manufacturer engaged in the production 
of goods for commerce, are not within the scope of the 
Act.” 

What is the status of wholesalers and jobbers? On 
this point the Bulletin states that “employees of a ware- 
house whose storage facilities are used in the distribution 
of goods” are engaged in commerce under the terms of 
the act. On the question of wholesalers’ operations the 
Bulletin states further: 

“Many wholesalers make all their sales within the 
State in which their places of business are located, but 
purchase the goods which they wholesale from outside 
the State. There are varying situations within this group 
of wholesalers selling locally. At times, shipment will 
be made direct to the customer of the wholesaler from 
the out-of-State manufacturer. Again, shipment may be 
made to the wholesaler after the goods have already been 
resold to or ordered by the customer. Employees engaged 
in connection with such sales are an essential part of the 
stream of interstate commerce and are included in the 
phrase ‘engaged in commerce.’ 

“Again, there will be employees whose sole work is 
connected with goods sold from stock at the wholesaler’s 
place of business. It is possible that a court may draw a 
distinction between employees engaged in connection with 
the sale of goods in the original package and employees 
engaged in connection with the sale of goods after the 
package has been broken. More likely, however, the 
courts will hold that employees employed in connection 
with the wholesale sale of goods brought in from outside 
the State are engaged in the stream of commerce and 
entitled to the benefits of the Act, whether or not the 
goods are sold in the original package. It is our opinion 
that wholesalers purchasing their goods from outside the 
State should comply with the provisions of the Act.” 


Retail or Service Establishments 


The questions as to the scope and applicability of the 
exemptions named in the act are answered in Interpreta- 
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tive Bulletin No. 6. On the point as to what constitutes 
a retail establishment the Bulletin states: 

“A retail establishment sells merchandise to the ulti- 
mate consumer for direct consumption and not for pur- 
poses of resale in any form. ‘The transactions of sale 
may take place in the home of the consumer, by mail, 
by telephone or, most commonly, in retail shops or stores. 
The neighborhood butcher shop which sells meat to house- 
wives is a typical example of a retail establishment. 

“A retail establishment generally sells its merchandise 
in small quantities and at prices higher than the price in- 
volved in sales to wholesalers or jobbers. ‘Thus, for 
example, it would seem that a coal company engaged in 
selling large orders of coal at a discount from the regular 
retail price would not be a retail establishment under 
Section 13(a) (2), notwithstanding the fact that the coal 
is purchased for direct consumption and not for purposes 
of resale in any form. 

“A retail establishment ordinarily sells ‘consumers’ 
goods’ and such merchandise is sold to purchasers for 
private consumption and not for industrial or business 
purposes. Accordingly, it would seem that a concern 
engaged in selling manufacturing machinery to manu- 
facturers would not be a retail establishment within the 
meaning of Section 13(a) (2) even though the machinery 
was not to be resold. The fact that manufacturing ma- 
chinery is not ‘consumers’ goods’ presents an additional 
reason for our conclusion, but the result in the illustration 
would seem to be the same, even though the commodity 
sold to the manufacturing concern were coal, to be con- 
sumed in the course of operations, instead of manufactur- 
ing machinery. 

“A retail sale may involve the sale not only of mer- 
chandise but also of services incidental or necessary to the 
use of such goods. Thus, a retail establishment may also 
perform in connection with its retail selling the usual 
servicing rendered by enterprises of similar character. 
The neighborhood grocery gives delivery service to its 
customers and the radio dealer often renders the service 
of putting up aerials for his customers.” 


Is Yours a Service Establishment? 

On the question of what constitutes a service estab- 
lishment the Bulletin points out: 

“Service establishments as used in Section 13(a) (2) 
may be considered to include generally that large mis- 
cellaneous assortment of business enterprises which are 
similar to retail establishments in character but which 
may not be accurately classified as such. Such an inter- 
pretation is suggested by the manner in which Section 
13(a)(2) is drafted. Service and retail establishments . 
are considered in the same sentence, and the same criterion 
of intrastate commerce is made applicable to both. Typi- 
cal examples of service establishments, akin to retail estab- 
lishments, within the meaning of the exemption are 
restaurants, hotels, laundries, garages, barber shops, beauty 
parlors and funeral homes. 

“Many of the characteristics outlined above with re- 
spect to the retail establishment are helpful in determin- 
ing whether a given business is a ‘service establishment’ 
within the meaning of Section 13(a) (2). Service estab- 
lishments are usually local in character and render a serv- 
ice to the ultimate consumer for direct consumption. The 
service is usually purchased in small quantities for private 
use rather than for industrial or business purposes. 

“Numerous letters have (Continued on page 44) 
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TELEGRAMS 
RING THE 
BELL 


SE “Postal Telegraph” to collect overdue accounts. 
When other methods fail, Postal Telegrams 
have proved to be as high as 95% effective. 


































One credit manager says: “A telegram is seldom 
ignored, and generally results in a remittance. We 
consider the Postal Telegraph Company an important 
link in our collection system.” 


Try this method. Pick out ten of your long overdue 
accounts. Call ‘‘Postal Telegraph.’’ Then check 
results! Postal Telegrams reach the persons ad- 
dressed. They are delivered dramatically. They 
are read carefully. . They get action quickly. 


The Postal Telegraph manager in your district will be 
glad to tell you many ways in which Postal Tele- 
grams can help close sales, adjust misunderstandings, 
obtain facts, get any action quickly. Telephone 
Postal Telegraph and ask to see the manager. 


Postal Telegraph Money 
Orders for Mailing Make 
it Easy for Debtors to Pay 





FOR QUICK ACTION... 
USE POSTAL TELEGRAMS 


Postal Telegraph 


Commercial 
Cables 
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Where Are the New Frontiers? 


Will We Not Find Them in Our Own Fields 


By I. L. Hillman, Ass’t Treasurer, Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh 


Businessmen must look for “new frontiers” in their 

present fields through the development of a new busi- 
y ness philosophy. The doctrine of rugged individu- 

alism with freedom from governmental interference 
has been a powerful factor in the rapid development and 
expansion of industrialism. And, yet, some economists 
attribute our social and economic ills of the past ten years 
to the selfishness and short-sightedness engendered by 
such doctrine. Whether or not their diagnosis is correct, 
it must be admitted that marked changes have taken place 
in the relationship between employers and employees. 
Employees have been given a greater voice in management 
and a larger percentage of the earnings with improved 
working conditions and shorter working hours. Some 
of these changes have been created by legislation; others 
by normal business evolution. As is usually the case, 
those changes brought about by legislation have been most 
costly with doubtful permanent value. Government can- 
not successfully legislate its subjects into using methods 
that are naturally and economically unsound. 

The new business philosophy will be based on the 
axiom that wealth consists of tangible goods to be con- 
sumed and enjoyed, and that the more goods produced 
and distributed among a nation’s people, the higher will 
be the standard of living in that nation. 





Many Crucial Problems 

An item appearing in the September issue of Fortune, 
entitled ‘Business & Government” sets forth that never 
in the same span of years have businessmen encountered 
so many crucial problems: social, political and financial, 
as the men who entered business in 1912 at the age of 23 
and have been hardy enough to continue in it to the 
present. Approaching 50 and with so much trouble be- 
hind them, they have infinitely greater trouble ahead, 
even though resources and production facilities are avail- 
able for use in raising our national welfare to a new high 
plane. 

So many things are needed in this country today. Few 
houses make full use of modern technology. At the 1929 
production rate of 500,000 units a year, it would require 
from 6-7 years to provide the 1930 standard of housing 
for persons paying rents of $30 monthly or less. 70% 
of the railroad locomotives are over 17 years old—40% 
of the freight cars are over 20 years old. A railroad 
modernization program, including replacement of obsolete 
equipment, elimination of grade crossings, improvement 
of terminals and relaying worn out tracks would absorb 
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so many unemployed that millions of dollars would be 
saved every year in relief doles. 

American obsolescence is far-reaching. It is found in 
the factory, the office and the home. Its gradual eradi- 
cation would keep all persons, able to work, busy 40 
hours a week for life. 

Modernization includes acoustically treated ceilings, 
photo-electric cells for opening doors, television, private 
airplanes, air-conditioning, variable density windows, in- 
direct lighting, and numerous other items. 

The businessman misses the power of growth in today’s 
economy. Until 10 years ago, in spite of depression, wars, 
and similar influences, the United States always got 
bigger. Its material income grew. Its per capita in- 
come grew, and its standard of living rose higher. 


Rate of Growth Declines 


Since 1929 there has been a marked decline in the 
standard of living, as indicated from the housing condi- 
tions previously mentioned and from the reduction in 
real income which will be set forth later. Simultaneously 
with this decline the rate of growth in population of the 
United States has materially decreased. Recently the 
Secretary of Commerce announced that, according to an 
estimate by the Bureau of the Census, the population of 
the United States was 130,215,000 on July 1, 1938. As- 
suming this number is approximately correct for the eight 
years since 1930, the average annual rate of increase was 
.7%, or less than half the annual rate of increase of 1.6% 
from 1920 to 1930. The present rate of increase ap- 
proaches one-third of the rate fifty years ago when, during 
the decade from 1880 to 1890, it was 2.5% annually. 

Several factors have contributed to this decline. The 
main one was the declining birth rate, influenced by fear 
of social and economic security, greater inter-dependence 
on others for existence, and interference with personal 
leisure. As a result of more restrictive immigration laws. 
and a vast increase in the number of emigrants, this 
country experienced a net loss of population to foreign 
countries for the first time in its history. 

This retardation of growth in population affects every 
phase of modern life. Its political effect is apparent when 
the change in composition of the population is considered. 
The birth rate among descendants from Anglo-Saxon 
stock is very much lower than among those from Central 
and Southern Europe. The native social, economic, and 
political background of the latter class has engendered 
traits which permit it to be readily influenced by the 
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flippant tongues of labor agitators, communistic apostles, 
and other undemocratic revolutionaries. Its economic 
effect is evident to the businessman and the industrialist. 
It signifies a contraction of the anticipated normal growth 
of future domestic markets, and intensifies the need for 
development of foreign markets, 


Face New Style of Products 


The decline in the rate of growth also causes a smaller 
proportion of youths and a larger proportion of aged 
persons, which will ultimately result in more social service 
problems and higher cost for the welfare burden. Fur- 
thermore, the nature of goods consumed by young people 
differs from that consumed by older people so that 
manufacturers will have to change their products to meet 
the new demands. 

The reduced rate of in- 
crease in population has at- 
fected, somewhat, the pow- 
er of growth in today’s 
economy. Prior to 192Y 
adverse business conditions 
and economic set backs were 
soon eradicated by some 
new era created by industry 
or finance. 

For the past ten years 
there has been no sign of 
this old recuperative pow- 
er. It has been sidetracked 
by propositions that: 

prices are too high or 
too low. 

wages are too high or 
too low. 

taxes are too high or 
too low. 

purchasing power can 
be revived by pump 
priming and govern- 
ment spending. 

the excess capacity to produce can be controlled by 
price fixing and government restriction. 

These propositions can’t accelerate growth. They lack 
the basic function of making things. The more things 
produced by an industrial economy—the bigger will be 
the income—hence, the key to lost recuperative power 
lies, not in regulation or redistribution, but in industry, 
where purchasing power originates. 

The trend of real national income is downward as 
shown by figures compiled by Dr. Robert Martin for the 
National Industrial Conference Board. Let me quote 
briefly a few figures showing the real income adjusted 
by the cost of living. (1926 being considered as a normal 
year. ) 

Real Income 


Per Capita Total 
(In billions $) 

cathe okt oft 480 36.5 
aes 580 53.5 
he ee. 560 65.5 
I an ras 675 82.5 
ee 630 78.0 
EP 610 79.5 


An interesting graph from the same source shows the 
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relative contribution by industries and government to 
realized production income. The industries are classified 
as: 


Agriculture Communication 
Mining Trade 

Gas, Electric & Power Finance 
Manufacturing Service 
Construction Miscellaneous 
‘Transportation Government 


In 1900 the total realized production income from all 
‘sources was 17% billions, of which government con- 
tributed 5.3%. 

The government’s contribution has relatively increased 
as follows: 


Total National 

Realized Pro- % 
duction Govern- 
Income ment 


1929... 75 Billions 8.3 
1932... 43 Billions 14.7 
1933... 41 Billions 14.9 
1936... 56 Billions 13.1 


The average contribution 
by government for 1933-6 
was 13.8%. (The con- 
tribution by government 
excludes work-relief wages, 
bounties, subsidies, pensions 
and grants to individuals 
not working for govern- 
ment. ) 

Other industries showing 
increases were: 

1900 1936 
Gas, Electric 

Light & Power .4 2.2 
Communications 

(Telephone, 

Telegraph & 

RRs 2 sane a tae 

Manufacturing showed very little change. It was 
20.4% in 1900; 23.7% in 1916; and 23.5% in 1936. 


Industries showing decreases were: 


1900 1936 
Raieites 2. sii ie 84s 18.9 11.3 
CIN as inc adds 4.8 at 


All other sources lost ground or remained approximately 
stationary. 

Some contend that government spending increases or 
sustains production. "They overlook some of its disad- 
vantages, which are, namely: 


1. To require increased borrowing through the sale of 
bonds which heretofore have been made attractive 
by tax exempt features, and which provide a safe 
medium of investment for capital free from the 
speculative risks of private enterprize. 


2. To pay interest on and liquidate its bonds at ma- 
turity. In so doing, the government levies higher 
taxes—both hidden and apparent. Hidden taxes 
lie most heavily on the poor. Apparent taxes, such 
as income, capital gains, and corporation taxes, tend 
to discourage making creative or speculative invest- 
ments. 


3. To create deficits of uncertain duration and unpre- 
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dictable size, causing uncertainty and further dis- 
couraging private enterprise in making long term 
investments in other than the most secure issues. 


4. To neglect to get at the root of unemployment. Al- 
though reliable statistics show that each worker put 
on a P. W. A. job creates 2.5 jobs in private indus- 
try, his work is of a temporary nature and when 
his job is done, so are the jobs of the other 2.5. 


But the chief disadvantage of government spending is 
that it fails to stir the imagination of capital. The imagin- 
ation of capital is that managerial vision which sees profit 
in giving more goods for less money. 


He Who Serves Best, etc. 


The business man who gives more for less accomplishes 
many things: 


1. He improves his competitive position. 


2. He increases the capacity of consumers to buy his 
products on account of lower price. 


3. He maintains his volume of production and can give 
steadier employment to his workers. 
4. He helps to increase the real national income. 

The government by spending the businessman’s and his 
customer’s money, can’t induce the former to give more 
for less. The enterprizing industrialist is glad to take 
the government’s money through increased sales, but this 
is not the kind of business that will tempt him into an 
extensive technological program. Instead, the cautious 
industrialist will take what he can get at the highest price 
from such a superficial market. His attitude results in 
a declamation from Washington on the theme of business 
selfishness, causing a schism between business and govern- 


ment, and creating the situation in which the businessman 
finds himself today. 


As representatives of industrialists and capitalists, we 
are vitally affected by this situation. Since the govern- 
ment’s relative contribution to realized income has in- 
creased so tremendously in the past ten years, resulting 
in offsetting decreases by most industries, our first reaction 
might be to seek employment in governmental functions, 
because they seem to offer the best opportunities for growth 
and advancement. Slight reflection soon converts us from 
such shallow thinking. In the final analysis, the greater 
portion of the money spent by government is our own. 
Government spending does not increase realized income, 
it merely diverts it from one channel of industry to an- 
other. Increased contributions to income by one industry 
resulting from government spending is offset by contri- 
butions, in the form of taxes, by other industries, for 
governmental expenses. There is a point beyond which 
the government’s relative contribution to realized income 
cannot increase. This point can be reached, either by 
national bankruptcy, resulting in disintegration of the 
government, or by curtailment of governmental functions 
and a balanced budget. 


Sell Facts to Workers 


In September 15 issue of Iron Age is an article written 
by L. A. Young, Chairman of L. A. Young Spring & Wire 
Corporation, entitled “Salesmen Wanted—To Sell Facts 
To American Workers.” I will comment briefly on what 
has been done and what can be done to sell the Industrial 
System to American Workers. 


All of us are aware of the charges against the industrial 
system made by Labor organizers, radicals, and social out- 
casts; and the effect these charges have had and are hav- 
ing on industry. They appeal particularly to the class 
of workers who either lack the ability or the inclination 
to explore the logic of such accusations, or to consider the 
effect their own actions, induced by such charges, can 
have on their future well-being. Some of these charges 
are: 

1. The employees get very little. 

2. The employers and owners get nearly everything. 

3. The rich are getting richer and the poor are getting 

poorer. 

4. Wages do not increase over the cost of living. 

5. All frontiers are now developed, and the only thing 
left to do is to restrict activity to the preservation 
of what we have. 

Reliable statistics prove all of these charges are false. 
Industries have only scratched the surface in their cam- 
paign to combat them. 

In recent years some concerns have published more 
personalized and confidential reports to their employees, 
customers, and stockholders; they have also released in- 
termittent articles to newspapers and magazines. 

Chain Stores have started a publicity campaign to sub- 
stantiate their place in the national economy, and to defeat 
the impending Patman Bill that may be introduced in 
the next session of Congress. 


Education Is Important 


In addition to the steps that have been taken, industries 
can launch educational programs through their personnel 
and public-relations directors. Campaigns through the 
mediums of the newspaper and the radio can be instituted, 
which will be so organized and directed as to make cumu- 
lative impressions on the persons reached. Pertinent facts 
easily understood, free from bias, but full of tolerance 
and human appeal must be placed before leaders of or- 
ganized groups, such as labor organizations, educational 
institutions, churches, social and service clubs, fraternal 
societies, trade associations, professional clubs, and political 
parties. 

The “new frontiers” for businessmen will develop 
through evolution rather than discovery. Sound economic 
principles of government will be restored by popular vote. 
Our people have come to realize the serious consequences 
of an unbalanced budget and governmental competition in 
business. The recent elections marked the beginning of 
this revival, which will gain momentum with each new 
political victory. 

True facts about the industrial system impressed upon 
the minds of the workers will renew their confidence and 
cooperation, which have been undermined by some of the 
panaceas and regulations during the past five years. Man- 
agement and labor, unhampered by government, need to 
work together to increase the real wages of the lower 
income group. This group comprises about 90 per cent 
of the workers in our country and provides its most im- 
portant consumer market. The greater purchasing power 
thus created will stimulate the demand for new products. 
Distribution will again flow through normal channels. 
The most modern products of our research laboratories 
will find a ready domestic market. Workers will want 
only up-to-date merchandise. The'standard of living will 
rise to a new high plane. 
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Whittle while 


you work! 


What this country needs is more 
whittlers. Whittling is conducive to 
thought and reflection, and exercise of 
those faculties certainly are needed if 
we are to extricate ourselves from the 
quagmire of doubt and perplexity in 
which our political and economic lead- 
ers—many of them at least—are 
floundering, says “American Lumber- 
man.” 

Whittling, too, is tantamount to in- 
creased use or consumption of wood, 
for we know of no other material that 
so lends itself to that gentle art, wheth- 
er expressed by the long curls or spirals 
that roll from beneath the blade of the 
skilled whittler ; the chips and splinters 
of the initial carver registering his 
transient claim to fame on a convenient 
wall; or in the vernal season when the 
“voung man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love,” by leaving the sym- 
bol of hearts entwined on the tender 
bark of some sapling. 

The taciturn New Englander’s 
meditative jackknife played a big part 
in whittling out the policies that guid- 
ed our nation to greatness; and it may 
be that whittling, or some equivalent of 
the art, may generate the sober reflec- 






The quicker a drift-breaker plows through the snow- 


tion and wise action so sorely needed blocked road and lets traffic flow, the more efficiently it serves 
to restore confidence and avert chaos. the community. 

So let’s set up whittling posts every- eee ; 
where, leew. to: the Mae, and: let the The sooner and more completely capital is restored to circu- 
chips fall where they may. Make lation after being snow-bound in delinquent and insolvent ac- 
whittling a required course in our counts, the more efficiently and economically does a business 
schools and universities. Launch a new operate. 
national anthem “Whittle While You American Credit Insurance 
Work!” 


liquidates frozen assets promptly and equitably. More and more 


And f i 1 sl , th , : “pe : : 
a 3. a oe Credit Executives are evincing their sound judgment by adding 


world at large might do worse than 


esse: thle, while te oe: wien insurance protection to their usual defenses against credit losses. 
charge: “Whittlers Are Better Than They realize that while appraisals, ratings, Interchange Reports, 
Hitlers.” etc., are indispensable in deciding how much to ship to whom, 

« and on what terms, Credit Insurance -- and Credit Insurance 


only -- carries the burden after the decision is made, after the 
goods are shipped and until they are paid for. Get full informa- 


‘og tion about ‘‘American’’ policies. 
The citizens of Sparta were 


known for their fortitude. American Credit Indemnity Co. 


+g Rec A eia aial ei OF NEW YORK J. E. McFADDEN, President 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


won't keep you out of the 


“red.” Insurance may. 







SINCE 1854 


THE PHOENIX GET THIS FREE BOOK . . 
INSURANCE COMPANY “She Lest Collection Letter I Ever Used” 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTIC 
NER neater i miarnasic Facsimiles of thirty vital, resultful letters contributed by Manufacturers and 
pentagons Jobbers. Cash in on their experience. Ask for free book: ‘The Best Collection 


Surplus to Policyholders, $44,807,872.44 Letter I Ever Used. ” 


Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. X5 
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B.- with the coming 

| of the New Year 

THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU 
will begin the cele- 
bration of the ~~ 
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Association aids in 


bankruptcy orders 


@ During the past few weeks representatives of your 
Association have been engaged actively, with other mem- 
bers of the National Bankruptcy Conference, in drafting 
recommendations to the Supreme Court in connection 
with the revision of the General Orders in Bankruptcy, 
made necessary by enactment of the Chandler Bankruptcy 
Act, of which your Association was a principal supporter. 

The importance of this work of the National Bank- 
ruptcy Conference, an obvious and necessary by-product 
of the fact that the Conference was the author of most 
of the Chandler Act, will be evident to every Association 
member. The General Orders in Bankruptcy, promul- 
gated by the Supreme Court at the direction of Congress, 
constitute the official instructions used by federal courts 
in the administration of the bankruptcy law. The com- 
prehensive revision of the Orders at this time will 
effectuate the intent and purposes of the Chandler Act 
and contribute materially to a better administration of 
bankruptcy. 

As a member of the National Bankruptcy Conference, 
your Association has contributed suggestions which it 
believes should be embodied in the General Orders to 
carry out the objectives of the Bankruptcy Act so far as 
creditors are concerned. Those suggestions, which were 
obtained as a result of an Association canvass, will be 
communicated to the Court through proper. channels. 

While the date of promulgation of the General Orders 
is still indefinite it is known that the Supreme Court 
hopes to adopt and publish them as soon as possible. 

The opportunity to take part in this important work is 
not only another indication of the value of your Asso- 
ciation’s participation in the activities of the National 
Bankruptcy Conference, but is a gratifying recognition of 
the position occupied by the Association as representative 
of such a substantial element of the Nation’s business in 
matters pertaining to credit. 
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Credit strength 
in credit unity 


@ For several years the National Credit Methods and 
Practices Committee, supported by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Association of Credit Men, has urged 
that all creditors join in some one medium for the ex- 
change of ledger experience information. ‘They have 
suggested the Credit Interchange System of the Asso- 
ciation as the ideal medium through which to work. They 
have amplified their recommendation by urging that all 
group and industry credit activity be based upon, and 
be made supplementary to Credit Interchange. The rea- 
sons for their conclusions and the program they recom- 
mend was covered in detail by Mr. R. S. Shannon, Chair- 
man of the Committee, in the December issue of the 
Members’ Bulletin. 

Here is a story of a failure that proves the soundness 
of that program. 

A certain concern started in business in an eastern city 
in December, 1937. By placing a number of orders with 
Credit Interchange members, they brought themselves 
under investigation with the result that a very few days 
after they began a warning was posted throughout the 
Credit Interchange System and every member who indi- 
cated interest in the account was warned against it. 

In March, 1938, an involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed against them. Known assets were valued at 
$500, Liabilities were known to exceed $15,000. 

In Federal Court in November, 1938, a true bill was 
found against the owner of the concern for perpetrating 
a fraud. 

And here are the facts about that indebtedness: 

No Credit Interchange member who informed the 
Bureaus of his interest in the account, or participated in 
group activity based on Credit Interchange, lost a single 
penny in the failure. The indebtedness which was ul- 
timately fixed at $18,000 was owing those who did not 
have Credit Interchange information available to them. 

The three petitioning creditors in the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings were members of a group operated entirely in- 
dependent of and apart from Credit Interchange. 

The only sure protection against commercial crooks 
must be built up by creditors themselves in the exchange 
of their information. The vital requirement is that 
they have a single medium to which all of them will re- 
port new orders as they are received. The degree to 
which that information is scattered actually determines 
the degree to which the commercial. fraud scheme will 
be successful. 

This case proves the point. What an opportunity it 
offers the National Committee to say ‘““We told you so!” if 
they were so inclined. 
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The Executive 
Manager reports: 


@ In accordance with our precedent, and as promised 
in the December Members’ Bulletin, 1 am giving a sum- 
mary of the Development Program Fund as to receipts 
and expenditures from the beginning of its operations, 
namely, May 1, 1937, up to and including the month 
of October, 1938. 


Amount of Subscriptions Received 


SUMMARY 
October 31, 1938 
Rees Ge, . os cao Ges ss cmacbulss $ 98,982.42 
SR ee eee 74,909.00 
Wren SD. s oS sh cee veep evo ase 39,151.95 
$213,043.37* 
Miscellaneous—unallocated ............ 22,500.00 
$235,543.37** 


* Included in the above figures are miscellaneous al- 
located subscriptions amounting to $4,075.00. 

** Not included are some $25,000.00 of conditional 
pledges on which there is a reasonable expectancy of no 


less than $20,000.00. 


Amount of Subscriptions Received by Cities 
EASTERN DIVISION 
October 31, 1938 


Debtinngre, PAE as i $ 4,521.67 
mene REGS Sr ASA isi ws 3,456.25 
einen TE. Tei Ae es SS 525.00 
eeneee Ge 5S ae SE RK 240.00 
ew Bem Me i. ise IR 62,572.50 
eee ee Vai SeeeaNL i ee ea 1,375.00 
EN 3 oso chads ruses be serene bees 215.00 
PRN POs 8856 RS 1,445.00 
PN BO. i i ENC. AAI 5,686.00 
aw OS. OES A ORR ORY 290.00 
i OE Ss SET URES 8,539.00 
NR WE. SCC T SS ae 3,020.00 
RR Ne a SS AS FTE ERS 3,715.00 
I 5 SS OGS OA s SSSR IES 377.00 
Worcester, Mate. ..6.605600 000 8a 1,690.00 
Miscellaneous allocations, etc. ............. 1,315.00 
$98,982.42 
Amount of Subscriptions Received by Cities 
CENTRAL DIVISION 
October 31, 1938 

ia ek ais io ss oS es ds oa ots $ 3,477.50 
SE, “MME. cw co cn ckcweccenescesd 6,712.00 
Cee Oe iis sinc aii 12,292.50 
CNS EIR. «sin S05 is 60st dealin 2,142.50 
Cees CS fw cv ke cass cece eeu us 770.00 





Dect: Obie 5 aks ss NTR RES 530.00 
SOON MN ire Aa hc o's bo ace BEE 12,180.00 
i ee Wb oS I awe 810.00 
Cres Seeeee MONS os cos kan Mad even is 4,000.00 
Maleate. “PERS os so 6 as Sic 750,00 
Rebets: COR a os chaos cock hhc ks 825.00 
LOS 5 carck aks onck a's 3 gals Cox's's 1,645.00 
Lge, MIG ows 65 vk wwic opus pve cies 600.00 
WES Wao a os bias cw cane nena. ds 7,655.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..................8- 8,217.50 
Nas oa A. SS ocean acan 4,270.00 
A NN Oa Oe oes ss Seas cca 00’ 2,375.00 
SO ee on. Cava e se vvres so pw bie pee 420.00 
SS, SIS oe. os wp ke wh avons ooo e 1,550.00 
OE NE Sy ee 832.00 
Sk, Pee Se GO es Ou bae sd cnta te 600.00 
Seber’, 1a. 3. ocean ca ioe tibetan 290.00 
Miscellaneous allocations, etc. ............ 1,965.00 

$74,909.00 


* Chicago subscriptions are preliminary. 


Amount of Subscriptions Received by Cities 
WESTERN DIVISION 
October 31, 1938 


Detneham, Wain ess. . Rae 55 $ 100.00 
I a Se a oa 930.00 
ee ee A ee eee ee 5,184.50 
RRR NG eis ihiks « KaWPK's Seikic ees oe 120.00 
I I as ia nse cdain Aoes vino 530.00 
Sale Hah titty, Utah: 5 oc iciiesiccccv ees 3,000.00 
RN IN Bisicnid finawscenks «as 3 we Cade 8,037.45 
brn AE he oo iw leant 13,180.00 
Rae, HEIRS 2 ona oS» 010 visa ee vie sare 6,752.50 
I FO oe daca oN Nadine bowed 0h 522.50 
Miscellaneous allocations, etc. ............. 795.00 

$39,151.95 


One of the questions that arose early in the Develop- 
ment Program Fund investment was the subject of hew 
to cover its administration costs. The General Develop- 
ment Program Committee decided after conferences with 
us that the best way to handle the burden of miscel- 
laneous expenses shouldered upon the National office due 
to the Development Program was to allow a 10% admin- 
istration charge. It was clearly stated at the committee 
meeting that this charge would not be adequate. How- 
ever, in the interest of the conservation of the fund, and 
for as long as it was possible for the National Associa- 
tion to do so, it agreed to absorb any excess thus limiting 
the so-called burden charge to 10%. The following 
items are included in the 10% charge. 

1, Rent in general except where added space has been 
specifically taken. 

2. Light. 

3. Janitor service. 

4. All postage charges except where the individual 
mailing involves more than $1.00. 

5. All telephone calls except specific long distance 
phone calls. 

6. All telegraph charges except charges of $1.00 and 
over. 

7. Messengers, office boy, mailroom expense: 
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. Use of all typewriters and office equipment. 
9. Casual clerical assistance and general clerical force 
not specifically working on Development Program. 

10. Accounting and billing expense. 

11. Stenographic expense of staff secretaries. not as- 

signed to specific Development Program work. 

12. Time and expense of Executive Manager and staff 

members in general direction of Development 
Program expenditures where not assigned full time 
to this work. 

You will note that we have maintained the ratios be- 
tween tangible and intangible expenditures. 

The Sales and Promotion staff has had its expenses 
equally divided because obviously it is engaged in a gen- 
eral coverage work. 

As of October 31st the cash on hand, subscriptions 


Summary of Expenditures authorized by the vari- 
ous Development Program committees and con- 
firmed by the National Board of Directors. 


Interchange Groups and Business Service ..$ 25,315.04 


Adjustment and Collections ............. 11,473.20 
aupatine sana aurcaliae cack dea eag SEs ce an 3 Legislation \Washington | Credit Manual of 
IES 6 i5k cuiianiy da wes 4 gaee's Shiai ,546. es ca - ae 
Sales and Promotion ...............--:: 44,792.60 SEMICE __ Commercial Laws 
Washington Service ..........e.-sseeee- 4,500.00 : 
General and Miscellaneous ............. 4,392.92 Og 2 ACL ty Te 
qlee te Groups Relations 
$118,098.66 ' 
Promotion expense in connection with raising bale ap igre Credit and Finan. BUSINESS ‘| 
Seictelite Pea «4s bem komane ccc, 26,720.51 MMHG Zac eA 
"Kotak. 3*..<. $144,819.17 
Ratio 
Summary Percentage Tangible Intangible 
a a eg weak ake $ 44,792.60 37.9 18.9 19.0 
Interchange Groups & Business Service .............. 25,315.04 21.4 21.4 
Adjustment & Collections ..............0e eee eeees 11,473.20 9.7 9.7 
OS OOP CE EEF REE OLE WEEE Ee SESE 11,077.94 9.4 9.4 
IA aia bras cbehs coaSes cass cea eaien sour es 16,546.96 14.0 14.0 
Wadbinn Bin § 5a 58 65 Sok opted gn Soe nice ances 4,500.00 3.8 3.8 
General & Miscellaneous. .. 0.2.2.5... ccc ccc cece cees 4,392.92 3.8 3.8 
$118,098.66 100.0 50.0 50.0 
Summary of total expenditures to October 31st 1938 
Interchange 
Groups : 
and Adjust- Sales Wash- General Ratio 
Business ment and and Legis- ington and Miscel- to 
Service Collections Promotion Education lation Service laneous Total Total 
NOI sak ack oo skikNials wed Reon ed $2,174.96 $23,292.46 $6,413.10 $9,013.37 $4,500.00 $250.01 $45,643.90 38.6% 
Traveling expense ........... $999.72 403.13 9,110.76 1,808.09 2 S50 Ea ks cas 1,127.73 15,600.41 13.3% 
Committee meetings .......... 1,715.78 SRR AE ads pet RIG! oO See 1,445.62 3,472.52 3.0% 
Unauthorized Practice of Law __........ TAO occ ae ee eee ee Site peanh ORS ape wes 7,814.29 6.6% 
Member Monthly Bulletin .... = ...... 0 we CAT TO ae OP NRE 4,917.79 4.29% 
New England and Eastern 
Development ............ GN a ais 8 le vs CER ea As nee gant pandas a digh o's 19,895.15 16.7% 
Social WOE EWR Soe eakesc 1 eke bes $2.50 915.89 239.33 Size. eed 9.99 1,560.57 1.3% 
Furniture & Fixtures .......... CURR SO, CPP Wes 176.80 BBF90 Se. ERS 922.35 2,453.27 2.1% 
Miscellaneous—staty., printing, 
POSTATS, 0G; - ior esecscces 1,105.17 3.60 2,484.24 1,449.79 CER: ep nes 321.70 8,360.32 7.1% 
N.A.C.M. Burden Charge .... 733.00 809.70 4,071,46 990.83 LAST SS OPERA 315.52 8,380.44 7.1% 
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receivable and conditional pledges that will be converted 
into receivables total approximately $100,000.00. The 
total fund raised was less than half that which was 
deemed necessary if the full program were to be put into 
effect. Nevertheless, the dividends accruing from the 
greatly reduced fund in the opinion of the subscribers, as 
reflected in the letters we have received, have been very 
satisfactory. 

It must be evident, however, that the program will 
have to be contracted unless certain primary markets, 
which have not participated in this fund, decide to do so. 
It will be the aim and objective of committees and the 
personnel charged with the administration of the fund 
to continue expending it in the best possible fashion so 
as to make possible the greatest benefit to the credit 
fraternity and, consequently, to American business. 


NACM DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 
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Social Security. pamphlet 
available to members 


The Social Security Board has just issued a pamphlet 
entitled “Brief Outline of Employer’s Duties Under the 
Social Security Act.” ‘This pamphlet concisely explains 
what employers need to do under both the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Program and the Federal Old Age 
Insurance Program of the Social Security Act. It is 
the latest information of this kind available. 

The Association’s Washington Office understands that, 
at the end of December, a copy of this pamphlet was to be 
distributed through the postmasters to all employers now 
reporting under Title VIII of the Act. 

Members of the Association desiring another copy of 
this Social Security pamphlet, however, or who did 
not receive the pamphlet at the end of December, may 
obtain a copy by writing to the Washington Office of 
the Association, 410 Munsey Building, Washington, D. 
C., and enclosing with their request three cents postage 
to cover the cost of mailing. 


Washington Bureau supplies 
many publication requests 


@ Almost immediately after the publication of the Novem- 
ber issue of the Members’ Bulletin hundreds of requests, 
from members throughout the country, for copies of 
government publications began to flow into the Washing- 
ton Office of the Association. This prompt and wide- 





spread response to an offer, as published in the Bulletin, 
to supply copies of important government publications to 
members, upon receipt of postage to cover the expense 
of mailing, indicates the need of this service. 
Accordingly, subsequent issues of the Members’ Bulle- 
tin will carry other announcements of governmental pub- 





1939 brings opportunities to protect credit by 
legislative action in 43 state legislatures. 

Members and local Association staffs: Or- 
ganize NOW for this important work. 





lications or releases which the Washington Office will 
undertake to furnish to members on a similar basis. The 
Washington Service Bureau of the Association urges all 
members to take full advantage of the service which the 
N.A.C.M. is maintaining in Washington for their benefit. 


Tribute to N. A. C. M. 


@ R. L. Barnum, Wall Street correspondent of the 
Springfield, Mass., “Republican,” in the opening para- 
graphs of a special dispatch to his newspaper, says: 

“The National Association of Credit Men has a mem- 
bership of 20,000 persons engaged in banking, manufac- 
turing and wholesale lines. Wall Street, based on past 
records, has a high regard for the studies of general busi- 
ness conditions sent out by this organization to its mem- 
bers monthly.” 


Fraud Prevention: the business watch-dog 


Wditorial support of the fraud prevention activities of 
business organizations was expressed by the New York 
Times and the Wall Street Journal recently when it 
was publicly revealed that the Fraud Division of the 
Better Business Bureau might have to be closed because 
of curtailed funds. 

In its editorial, 
the Times pointed 
out that “a com- 
placent impres- 
sion prevails that 
government agen- 
cies have taken 
over the func- 
tions of this fact- 
finding division 
and are regulat- a. 
ing fraud out of 
existence. Noth- 
ing could be far- 
ther from the truth. In flexibility, promptness and scope 
this private fraud prevention bureau is irreplaceable.” 

Further in the editorial, the Times emphasized the 
point that “business has been demanding the right to 
regulate itself. How can it do so if our financial firms 
neglect to oil the very machinery which makes this 
possible? . . . It is inconceivable that business itself, and 
particularly the financial interests of New York City, 








will permit its own watchdog to beg for his supper.” 

In the Wall Street Journal, the editorial struck a sim- 
ilar note: “Here is an example of self-regulation and in- 
deed of self-policing of business which at once reinforces 
the official supervision and to a very considerable extent 
reduces the necessity of its exercise.” 

The type of cooperative effort which these two out- 
standing newspapers applaud, in connection with the fight 
by business on commercial fraud, has been continually 
expressed in the N.A.C.M.’s Fraud Prevention Depart- 
ment work. 

That the support of the N.A.C. M. fraud prevention 
activity by business, and the cooperative effort of the 
department with local, state and federal enforcement 
agencies, have been beneficial, are quickly apparent when 
we review the record for the past 12 years of the Fraud 
Prevention Department. 

In that time it has accounted for 2,909 indictments, 
1,645 convictions, and has recovered for creditors a sum 
approximating two million dollars. This sum alone has 
equalled the amount contributed by business in its fight 
on commercial fraud. But that consideration must not 
becloud the fact that, besides dollars recovered, the fraud 
prevention work has been an important deterrent to the 
spread of fraudulent activity in the business world. Fur- 
ther information about the service and its results is avail- 
able through Charles J. Scully, Director, sian Preven- 
tion Department, N.A.C.M. 
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Bosschart will 
preside at Nail. 
Directors’ parley 


San Francisco.—National President Dan 
Bosschart of the Eng-Skell Co. is now mak- 
ing preparations for attendance at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Board of 
Directors and Officers of the N.A.C.M. in 
New Orleans, Jan. 12-14. 


Mr. Bosschart has been very active in 
Association work since his election to the 
presidency. Following a tour of credit 
associations in the Western Division in the 
early fall, he then traveled across coun- 
try to New York with Mrs. Bosschart in 
October. In the course of his return jour- 
ney he attended the Tri-State Credit Con- 
ference in Philadelphia, the Michigan 
Credit Conference in Detroit, the annual 
Trade Group dinner meeting of the Chi- 
cago A.C.M., a meeting with the Officers, 
Board of Directors and Committee Chair- 
men at St. Louis, and a membership 
luncheon meeting at Dallas. 
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Christmas functions feature the 


holiday meetings 


and dinners 


of many local credit associations 


San Francisco.—The December meetings of the Credit Managers Association of North- 
ern and Central California were in the nature of Christmas parties. In Fresno, under 
the chairmanship of Joseph Pimentel, Colyear Motor Sales Company, a dinner dance 
was arranged at the Fresno Hotel on Dec. 17, which attracted about 150 members and 


Grand Rapids features 
broadcast at meeting 


Grand Rapids—Wm. E. Odom spoke on 
the “Wages and Hours Law” before the 
Nov. 29 dinner meeting of the Association. 
He also touched on the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act. As an added attraction the 
broadcast of the Fraud Prevention play 
over Station WJR, Detroit, starring Edward 
G. Robinson and Claire Trevor, was made 
available to the members at the meeting 
through a radio especially installed for 
the evening. 


N.A.C.M. Director meets fraud 


broadcast stars 





Los Angeles.—A few days prior to the 
broadcast of “Smart Guy,” based on the 
Fraud Prevention work of the N.A.C.M., 
the group above met in the studio of Sta- 
tion KNX just before rehearsal by the cast 
of the play sponsored in the “Big Town” 
series of broadcasts by Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

From left to right they are Clark 
Andrews, program director and husband of 
Claire Trevor, who stands at his left and 
co-stars with Edward G. Robinson, who 
is second from the right. In the center is 


R. W. Watson, Vice President, Bank of 
America, N.T.S.A., Los Angeles; and Na- 
tional Director of the N.A.C.M. At the 
extreme right next to Mr. Robinson is S. P. 
Chase, Secy.-Mgr., LACMA. 

On the evening of the broadcast a block 
of seats was turned over to the Los 
Angeles Association and a group of about 
45 officers and directors of the Association, 
with their wives, attended. Just before 
the opening announcement, LACMA Presi- 
dent N. S. Davis and Secretary Chase were 
given a “plug” from the platform. 


friends and their wives for a very pleas- 
ant evening of entertainment and dancing. 

In Sacramento, under the leadership of 
W. W. Woxkman, Union Oil Company, 
the Christmas party in the Elks’ Club on 
Dec. 3 was attended by over 114, includ- 
ing our National President, Mr. Bosschart, 
and Mrs. Bosschart. The evening included 
a splendid dinner followed by dancing 
and entertainment, with almost everyone 
receiving a. prize. The prizes were con- 
tributed by members in the Sacramento 
territory. 

In San Francisco, the Christmas party 
was held at the St. Francis Hotel on Dec. 
17, with O. W. Layman as chairman of 
the entertainment committee. National 
President and Mrs. Bosschart were also 
honor guests at this function, which at- 
tracted 450 participants. The occasion was 
also honored by the attendance of past 
National Association of Credit Men Presi- 
dents, Frank D. Rock and Eugene L. Elkus. 


St. Louis—-The annual Xmas Party of 
the St. Louis A.C.M. was held Saturday 
evening, Dec. 17, in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler. Executive Manager Henry 
H. Heimann and family were guests at 
the meeting and Mr. Heimann gave a 
brief business talk and Xmas message. 
Dancing, a floor show and gifts featured 
the evening’s entertainment. 


Richmond.—The Christmas meeting of 
the Association was held at the Westwood 
Supper Club, Thursday, Dec. 15. This 
included dinner, entertainment, Christmas 
cheer and dancing. 


Wichita.—The annual Xmas Party was 
held on Tuesday, Dec. 20, at the Innes 
Tea Room. Many members contributed 
special gifts as has been the custom in 
recent years to add the “finishing touch” 
to an interesting occasion for all. 

Hon. Victor Murdock presented a schol- 
arly talk before the Wichita A.C.M. at 
the November meeting. Mr. Murdock 
took us back to business conditions at the 
time of the Civil War and carried us over 
the crests and through the hollows of busi- 
ness up to the present time. His com- 
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posite pictures of actual conditions from 
decade to decade were interesting and in- 
structive; especially those of the excessive 
spending days of 1918-20 and the present 
condition of inflated credits and abuses in 
Government affairs. 


South Bend—The annual Xmas Party 
of the South Bend A.C.M. was held in 
the LaSalle Hotel on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 15. A turkey dinner, followed by 
dancing and a frolic with special stunts 
and prizes, featured the evening. The oc- 
casion was under the chairmanship of 
Fred Knoblock, Jr., and members of the 
entertainment committee. 


Boston.—The annual Xmas party and 
ladies’ night was held at the Hotel Brad- 
ford on Dec. 19. It was an informal eve- 
ning and well received by every one pres- 
ent. Under the chairmanship of Edgar 
S. Stanley, the Boston C.M.A. membership 
committee is actively at work. To each 
member of the Association there was re- 
cently sent a complete roster and a form 
list on which present members can list 
prospects for membership in the Associa- 
tion. 


Cincinnati—The Association’s Xmas 
party was held on Dec. 17 at the Cincin- 
nati Club and the gifts that were ex- 
changed were sent to the orphanage. R. 
S. Winnard, general agent of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, spoke on “Use 
and Occupancy Insurance” at the Nov. 29 
meeting in the Sinton Hotel.. On Tues- 


day, Nov. 22, the Credit Club Luncheon at 
the Sinton Hotel heard from Geo. J. 
Gruen, Past N.A.C.M. President, a talk 
about life and business in Hawaii. 





, 
ya 


Isaacs heads N. Y:gvonp’ 


New York—Victor Isaacs, Central Paint 
& Varnish Works, was elected President of 
the Paint & Allied Industries Credit Asso- 
ciation at its December meeting. Serving 
with him are the following: Ist Vice Pres- 
ident, Mr. Wm. L. Lang, Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co., Inc.; 2nd Vice President, Mr. 
Charles J. Monasch, Atlantic Calsomine 
Co., Inc.; Treasurer, Mr. Paul Knappen, 
Eagle Picher Sales Co. 





Mrs. Katherine E. Ogren 


New Britain—Mrs. Katherine Emma 
Ogren, wife of Edward E. Ogren, Credit 
Manager, The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, and Director, N.A.C.M., died on 
Dec. 10 at her home after an illness of 
several months. Funeral services were 
held on Dec. 13 with burial in Fairview 
Cemetery. Surviving Mrs. Ogren are her 
husband, a daughter, her mother, Mrs. 
Hattie Schwab of California; four sisters, 
Mrs. Raymond Senkle, Mrs. William Lee 
and Mrs. Wesley Bond, all of California, 
and Mrs. Minnie L. Bunce of Berlin. 


Mrs. A. R. Wilson 


Denver.—Mrs. A. R. Wilson, wife of 
Past N.A.C.M. Director A. R. Wilson, 
died on Nov. 8. Funeral services were 
held on Saturday, Nov. 12. A life-long 
resident of Colorado, Mrs. Wilson was a 
graduate of California State College of 
Education and in recent years was active 
in affairs of Montview Boulevard Presby- 
terian Church and numerous women’s 
clubs. 

She leaves her husband, Arthur R. Wil- 
son, Secretary, Auto Equipment Co.; two 
daughters, Mrs. Verda W. Johnson and 
Miss Lorraine G. Wilon, and a son, Ralph. 


Yuletide logs 
for door prize 


Syracuse.—Attorney Henry S. Fraser dis- 
cussed “The New Wage and Hour Law” 
at the Nov. 28 meeting of the Syracuse 
A.C.M. The program was conducted by 
the Educational Committee as the second 
credit forum of the year. 

The December dinner meeting of the 
Syracuse A.C.M. heard Victor M. Mittle- 
fehldt of the International Business Ma- 
chines School speak on “Modern Mechani- 
cal Methods for Credit Accounting.” The 
door prize at the meeting was a cord of 
Yuletide logs donated by Keller & Goetz. 





Gruen visits Honolulu 


Honoluluu—Past N.A.C.M. President, 
George J. Gruen, The Gruen Watch Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O., visited here in Oc- 
tober. While here he conferred with N. 
B. Young, Secretary of the Honolulu 
A.C.M. and leaders of the Association at 
a luncheon at the Commercial Club. Mr. 
Gruen presented a short talk which was 
followed by a forum discussion. 


Turkey prizes 
at Baltimore 


Baltimore —Thanksgiving turkeys were 
awarded to R. C. Smoot, H. F. B. Kerr, 
Harry Epstein and O. E. Hickman for 
procuring members. They receive our 
thanks as well. Several members have 
developed prospects which they expect to 
close very shortly. In fairness to them 
and because of the interest displayed, the 
turkey offer was renewed for Christmas. 
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Edward M. Tourtelot 











Chicago—His many friends in credit, 
social, and banking circles mourned the 
death on Nov. 27 in Chicago of Edward 
M. Tourtelot, for many years active in 
the work of the Chicago and the National 
Associations of Credit Men. 

Mr. Tourtelot entered the service of the 
First National Bank of Chicago in 1901 
and at his death was a Vice President of 
the same organization, a post to which he 
was elected in 1931 after having served 
as Manager of the Credit Department of 
this bank for five years. As a banker he 
was active in the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, being President of the Chicago 
Chapter and later National President of 
the organization. 

His credit association affiliations cov- 
ered many spheres of activity. He was 
well known at national conventions. In 
1922 he was elected a Director of the 
Chicago A.C.M. and appointed Chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
on which he served as Chairman or mem- 
ber intermittently for the next several 
years. 

He was Treasurer of the Chicago 
A.C.M. in 1930 and served as President 
of the organization for the 1931-1932 term. 
In 1933 he was Chairman of the Banking 
Relations Committee and a member of the 
Bankruptcy Law Committee, serving the 
following year as Chairman of the Case 
Committee of the Fraud Prevention 
Department. 

In 1934 he was again elected President 
of the Association which was followed by 
his selection at the Los Angeles National 
Convention that year as a National Direc- 
tor for a three-year term. He was Gen- 
eral Convention Chairman of the Chicago 
Convention in 1937 although illness at that 
time prevented his attendance. 


Jim McKelvy 
has broken arm 


Denver.—Secretary Jim McKelvy is re- 
cuperating from a broken arm which put 
him in the hospital four days and sent 
him back to the office with his arm in a 
cast. It happened on Sunday, Nov. 27, 
while he was “fooling around in the back- 
yard and slipped on the ice,” to use his 
own words. Best wishes for a speedy, 
complete recovery, Jim. 
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Court honors late 
W.H. Moore, Jr. 


Los Angeles—An impressive 
but simple memorial service was 
held recently in the courtroom 
of Judge Paul J. McCormick of 
Los Angeles in honor of the 
late Wm. H. Moore, Jr. 
Trustee in Bankruptcy, who 
died September 29, 1938. 

Among those honoring Mr. 
Moore were the following 
Judges of the U. S. District 
Court: Hon. Wm. P. James, 
Hon. Harry A. Hollzer, Hon. 
Paul J. McCormick, Hon. Leon 
R. Yankwich, Hon. Ralph E. 
Jenney. The following Referees 
in Bankruptcy also took part in 
the service: Samuel W. 
McNabb, Hugh L. Dickson, 
Ernest R. Utley, Benno M. 
Brink. 

In opening the service Judge 
McCormick said that the meet- 
ing was called at the sugges- 
tion of many members of the 
Bar. He said that Mr. Moore 
was “a man of the strictest in- 
tegrity, one whose industry was 
untiring and incessant and who 
at all times manifested the 
highest standards of American 
business and economic life. 

Mr. Moore had for over 25 
years been appointed by the 
Judges or Referees in Bank- 
ruptey in that Court as a Re- 
ceiver or Trustee in Bank- 
ruptcy. 

Norman Bailie, Past Presi- 
dent of the California State 
Bar, Judge Pacht, Referee 
McNabb, State Senator Weller, 
and Thomas S. Tobin, of Craig 
& Weller, attorneys, were asked 
by the Judge to express their 
appreciation before the Court 
of Mr. Moore’s work, following 
which a memorial resolution in 
Mr. Moore’s honor was ordered 
“graven upon the minutes of 
this Court,” a certified copy 
being sent to members of his 
family. 


Binghamton: 


The local Association was 
active in calling the attention 
of the personnel of each mem- 
ber firm to the broadcast of the 
Fraud Prevention Department 
playlet on the “Big Town” pro- 
gram on November 29. Bess R. 
Havens, chairman of the pub- 
licity committee of the First 
National Bank Club, and a 
leader in Credit Women’s ac- 
tivities in the Association, pre- 
pared a special bulletin for 
each member of the Bank Club 
calling their attention to the 
broadcast and the fact that the 
Triple Cities Association 
through the N.A.C.M. had a 
part in this broadcast. 


Education 
at Rochester 


Rochester.—The local chapter 
of the National Institute of 
Credit has outlined a full sched- 
ule for the current season. With 
courses in Credits and Collec- 
tions each Tuesday, Advance 
Credit each Monday and Busi- 
ness English each Thursday. 

At the opening meeting of the 
fall on Oct. 11, S. Miles Bouton 
spoke on the timely subject of 
“Why War Must Come.” Ex- 
ecutive Manager Henry H. Hei- 
mann addressed the Association 
membership on Oct. 26, which 
was a joint meeting with the 
Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

On Nov. 9, Isaac Marcosson, 
well known journalist, was here 
as speaker. The December 
meeting was again jointly held 
with the local Retail Credit As- 
sociation. In January the meet- 
ing will feature “Bankers’ and 
Executives’ Night” while the 
annual Ladies’ Night party is 
scheduled for February, Mem- 
bership night for March and 
Trade Group night for’ April. 


Jersey men will 


aid arBitration 


Newark.— The New Jersey 
Association of Credit Men has 
appointed an arbitration Com- 
mittee at the special invitation 
of the Essex County Bar Asso- 
ciation. Those who will serve 
on this arbitration committee 
are E. R. Mellon, Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corp., Frank 
Caffrey, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, G. H. Rothweiler, 
Murphy Varnish Company. 


Seattle: 


Trustees’ night was held on 
Nov. 14 at the Dolly Madison 
Tea Room. It was attended by 
a goodly number of members, 
trustees and officers of the As- 
sociation. Victor E. Roble, Star 
Machinery Co., showed films of 
his recent six months’ tour of 
Europe. 


Sacramento: 


Discussion as to the feasibil- 
ity of organizing a Credit 
Women’s Club in Sacramento 
has been under way. 





Cleveland: 


A reorganized Herd of Ze- 
bras is under discussion here. 
It is planned to make it both 
fraternal and social, a_ self- 
conducted and _self-governed 
body with certain definite quali- 
fications for eligibility to mem- 
bership. 


Milwaukee: 


Official installation and initia- 
tion ceremonies were held on 
Friday, Dec. 2, at the Hotel 
Schroeder. On Nov. 26 a bowl- 
ing tournament was sponsored 
by the Zebras with lunch at 
four o'clock provided by the 
Zebra Club. 


New Orleans: 


The New Orleans Herd of 
the Royal Order of Zebras at 
their annual meeting Wednes- 
day, Nov. 16, at the Jackson 
Brewing Co., elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Exalted Super- 
zeb, C. A. Kepper, Gerde New- 


man Co.; Most Noble Ass of }- 


Asses, A. E. Maurin, N. O. 
Public Service; Royal Jackass, 
A. P. Spaar, Woodward Wight 
& Co.; Three Horse Power 
Burro, M. S. Rothschild, I. L. 
Lyons and Co.; Keeper of the 
Zoo, J. Henry Warner, Kohl- 
man Bros. & Sugarmann; Ze- 
bratary, J. Bowling Charles, 
N.O.C.M.A. 


Pittsburgh: 


The Pittsburgh Herd held its 
Second Fall Frolic at North 
Park Lodge on Saturday, No- 
vember 12. The Three Horse 
Power Burro Ed. Schramko was 
chairman of the affair, and was 
assisted by Superzeb_ Fred. 
Ménges; R. J., Jos. Solinsky; 
Jack Eichenberg; Jim Maloney; 
Fred Whitlinger and Harry 
Byers, 

The 140 members and friends 
of the Herd, who attended, 
found that the Committee gave 
plenty of thought to the various 
ways of entertaining. Besides 
the usual punch and lunch 
served by caterers and the val- 
uable door prizes distributed 


Headlines and deadlines: 
To make a headline, remember the deadline: 15th 


of month before issue. 


Send all items of local credit as- 


sociation activity to: Paul Haase, Public Relations, N.A.- 
C.M., One Park Ave., New York. 


later in the evening, the Com- 
mittee provided something 
unique and different for this 
affair. They hired two dance 
instructors, both professional 
dancers, who, besides their spe- 
cialty dances, selected several 
men from the group on differ- 
ent occasions and proceeded to 
step off on some of the latest 
dances. After a demonstration 
of several minutes, all present 
joined in the dance—a regular 
merry-go-round. Our President, 
Deane Hayes, and “Chief” 
Oliver were very adept students 
in learning the “Lambeth 
Walk,” anc after their demon- 
stration, the entire group fell 
in line. For the rest of the 
evening such dances as the 
Waltz and Foxtrot were prac- 
tically forgotten. 

The Pittsburgh Herd mem- 
bers are showing some good re- 
sults in selling new member- 
ships for the local Association. 
They accounted for four con- 
tracts during November, and 
have six good prospects who 
will probably sign in Decem- 
ber. Most active in this work 
is our Eastern Divizeb, Floyd 
Ferguson, who accounted for 
several new members during 
the past two months. Our M. 
N. A. of A., Byron Stump, has 
kept his stripes bright and clean 
by signing up one of our larg- 
est manufacturers during No- 
vember. Other local Herd mem- 
bers are working hard, and will 
give a good accounting when 
the end of the fiscal year rolls 
around. 


St. Paul: 


The local Zebra Herd gath- 
ered in the corral on Nov. 23 
and after using the feed bags 
elected the following officers: 
Exalted Superzeb, C. D. Mac- 
laren, Northwestern Jobbers 
Credit Bureau; Three Horse 
Power Burrow, G. I. Ashton, 
St. Paul Foundry Co.; Royal 
Jackass, S. C. Brennon, Paper, 
Calmenson Co.; Most Noble 
Ass of Asses, A. J. Schilirf, 
Garrott’s Chocolates; Keeper 
of the Zoo, W. R. Beardsley, 
Tilden Produce Co.; Wrangler, 
H. L. Cummings, Westinghouse 
Elec. Sup. Co.; Zebratary- 
Treasurer, E. W. Budke, Curtis 
1000,” Inc. 

Three stag meetings during 
the current year dre planned 
and the local Herd is preparing 
for the Northwest Credit Con- 
ference in April. 








130 members 
for Chicago 

It gives us great pleasure to 
present, through the pages of 
our National magazine, a few 
of the highlights of the history 
of The Credit Women’s Club 
of the Chicago A.C.M. This, 
we hope, will be of interest to 
our sister clubs and an inspira- 
tion to small unaffiliated groups 
who are now, as we were once, 
groping their way with the 
hope of future organization. 

Yes, once upon a time, back 
in 1926 to be exact, we were 
just a bunch of girls with a 
deep and abiding desire to 
acquit ourselves of our credit 
manager positions. with equal 
ability to that of our fellow 
credit men. To that end we 
needed knowledge concerning 
the tools of our craft and how 
to use them. 

But where was this informa- 
tion to be obtained? Most doors 
were closed to us. University 
classes were not available for 
all. Our Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association provided ex- 
cellent evening courses in Cred- 
its and Collections but would 
not accept women students. 
What to do? 

To make a.long story short, 
our Association Secretary, Mr. 
J. F. O’Keefe, outlined a course 
and secured lecturers to speak 
on credit topics to us. Every 
phase of credit work and man- 
agement was expertly covered. 
Twenty-seven members attend- 
ed this class faithfully and 
when it was over they felt they 
could not stop there; the work 
must go on. 

So this little group became 
the nucleus of our Credit 
Women’s Club which today has 
an active membership of 130 
with an average attendance at 
monthly meetings of 80. Our 
avowed purpose is: “To pro- 
mote and advance the interests 
and activities of women en- 
gaged in credit work and to co- 


operate with the Chicago 
A.C.M.” 
We are “National-minded” 


as well, having enjoyed repre- 
sentation on the National Credit 
Women’s Executive Committee 
for many years. It is our en- 
deavor always to support Na- 
tional Conventions with a 
worthwhile delegation, and usu- 
ally about seventeen members 
answer the call from the 


favored “Mecca.” 


This, in brief, is the record 
of our progress from a rather 
inauspicious beginning. We 
deeply appreciate the opportun- 
ity to tell our little story and 
trust it has been at least of 
passing interest. 


Los Angeles: 


Parties have been the order 
of the day in the city lately 
with the Alpha Nu Theatre 
Party on Nov. 28, and the 
Women’s Division of LACMA 
holding its annual Xmas party 
at the Chapman Park Hotel on 
December 12, and the Associa- 
tion’s annual Xmas affair on 
Dec. 16. At the Dec. 12 event 
there was a prize drawing with 
chances on the lucky number 
going to everyone sending in 
the name of a prospect for 
membership in LACMA. 


Philadelphia: 


The Credit Women’s Club 
joined the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Eastern Pennsylvania 
on Dec. 16 in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel for the fourth 
annual Xmas Party. The affair 
included a reception, dinner and 
dancing. Joseph M. Helmig 
was general chairman for the 
occasion. Door prizes, gifts 
from Santa Claus and a floor 
show featured the evening 
which was called “Evergreen 
Night.” 


New York: 


Miss Catherine Cohen, New 
York Girl Coat Co. and Sec- 
retary of the New York Credit 
Women’s Group, submitted at 
the regular November dinner 
meeting a well-written report 
on the Tri-State Conference in 
Philadelphia, Oct. 21-22. Both 
she and Miss Marion E. King, 
Hudnut Sales Co., Inc., chair- 
man of the Group, were en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the 
warm hospitality extended the 
New York delegates by the 
Philadelphia Credit Women’s 
Group. 

Miss Lillian M. Guth, Emer- 
son-New York, Inc., supple- 
mented these reports with one 
on the Credit Women’s Break- 
fast, enlarging especially on the 
resolution adopted, and later 
submitted to the entire con- 
ference, with respect to the de- 


velopment of the scholarship 
program, which has been in 
effect in New York for some 
time on a national basis. 

The Dec. 1 meeting of the 
Group was addressed by 
Messrs. M. A. May and O. A. 
Sheffield, in charge, respective- 
ly, of the Reportorial Depart- 
ment and the Service Control 
Department of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. An invitation has 
been extended to the members 
of this Group to be their firm’s 
guests some day in January, for 
a conducted tour of the entire 
organization. It is expected a 
large number will avail them- 
selves of this invitation. 

The annual Xmas Party was 
held on Dec. 29. Plans includ- 
ed a musical program by the 
Music Club—its first public ap- 
pearance. 

Chairman King announced 
that a luncheon and card party 
is scheduled for Saturday, Jan. 
21, for the purpose of raising 
funds to carry on the Group’s 
educational program. 





Miss Killmer 


Cleveland: 


The annual meeting of the 
Cleveland Credit Women’s 
Group was held on Nov. 15 
with a short business session 
and a program of entertain- 
ment. The new officers of the 
club are: President, Mrs. Lucy 
Geib Killmer; Treasurer, Miss 
Nettie Charvot; Secretary, Mrs. 
Florence Flickinger, and Hon- 
orary President, Mrs. Olga 
McAree. 


Seattle: 


Social niceties of the modern 
credit woman are pointed out 
in “Debits and Credits,” pub- 
lication of the Seattle Credit 
Women’s Club. The publica- 
tion states that “1. She’s well 
poised, eager and ambitious. 2. 
She wears clothes well and uses 
cosmetics in an intelligent man- 








ner. 


3. She’s diplomatic, has 
an all-around good nature, 
charm, and a touch of worldly 
wisdom!” 


San Francisco: 


Instead of giving gifts to 
each other at the Xmas party 
in December, the members of 
the local Credit Women’s Club 
each brought a toy which was 
donated to the Russian Chil- 
dren’s party. 


Kansas City: 


H. M. McDonald, Cities 
Service Company, presented an 
entertaining, as well as instruc- 
tive talk for the Credit Wo- 
men’s Club at the Bellerive Ho- 
tel, Tuesday, Nov. 15. Vocal 
duets by Marie Schmidt and 
Ray Kerns, the Association’s 
“Membership Man” were fol- 
lowed by a humorous skit pre- 
sented by the social committee 
headed by Mabel Fitch. 


Rochester: 


As in former years, Xmas 
baskets were sent out by the 
local Credit Women’s Club this 
last month. Club members were 
asked to help by bringing ar- 
ticles of food for the baskets. 


Credit women’s 
breakfast clubs 


The Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club idea was organized 
in Portland, Oregon, in 1930 as 
a local organization, but was 
so successful and popular it 
soon spread to other cities of 
that section. The International 
(so-called because a few Can- 
adian Clubs were represented) 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
was organized in June, 1937, 
and is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. 

The first club organized in 
Kansas was in Topeka about a 
year ago. Wichita, the second 
club, was organized in March 
1938, the Wichita “Creditalk” 
informs us. The State organi- 
zation was completed in Em- 
poria, October 16, 1938, with 
Miss Martha Joe Springgate of 
Arkansas City as first State 
President. Wichita had 14 
members present at the. organi- 
zation meeting. 

There are seven’ organized 
clubs in the State — Topeka, 
Arkansas City, Emporia, Hutch- 
inson, Newton, Wellington and 
Wichita. 
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“A Dollar’s Worth of drugs, please. 


Pll compound them myself” 


As a pharmacist, you 


know what would happen 
to the customer who com- 
pounded his own prescrip- 
tions—a short life and not 
a very merry one. Fortu- 
nately, most customers 
know this, too, so they 
cheerfully pay for your ser- 
vices as an expert middle- 
man and an authority on 
your subject. 


When the retail druggist 
buys insurance from the ex- 
perienced agent or broker 
of a stock insurance com- 
pany he does not say ‘‘$50 
worth of insurance please.”’ 
He asks for and gets the ad- 
vice and full services of an 
expert purchasing agent in 
the complex insurance field, 
like himself an expert mid- 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 





dleman. No worries about 
uncovered risks that might 
wreck a business. 


* * * 


Because we believe so thor- 
oughly in the services of an 
expert middleman whether 
retail druggist, insurance 
agent or broker we refuse 
to accept business direct 
because it is not in the in- 
terests of the Company or 
the assured to do so. When 
you buy National Surety 
Fidelity Bonds, Surety 
Bonds, Burglary or Forgery 
Insurance through your lo- 
cal insurance agent, you 
deal with a customer and 
friend who isa fellow mem- 
ber and supporter of the 
American Business System. 
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@ This is a reprint of 
an advertisement of 
a stock-insurance 
company directed to 
the independent busi- 
ness men in the drug 
trade in your city. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 








NACM Officers, Directors, Committees, 1938-39 


PRESIDENT 
D. I. Bosschart, Pres., Eng-Skell Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


i: J. Bradford, Treas., The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Osbon W. Bullen, Credit Mgr., Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Horace V. X. Wright, Pres., Tacoma Grocery Co., Inc., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


DIRECTORS 


Fred L. Andrews, Davis Bros. Drug Co., Denver, Colo. 

W. A. Bruckheiser, Thos. Royal & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. I. Clemons, Cr. Mgr., The Texas Company, Dallas, Texas 

F. W. Edwards, Bush-Krebs Co., Louisville, Ky. 

C. S. Fensom, Watkins-Cottrell Co., Richmond, Va. 

Henry C. Heal, First National Bank, Bellingham, Wash. 

J. G. Holland, Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

V. F. Hutchins, General Elec. Supply Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Chas. Johnston, Sec. & Treas., Williams & Company, Inc., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. A. McBrien, Jordan Stevens Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. W. Minchin, Vice-Pres., ReQua Electrical Sup. Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

L. Motz, Armour & Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

E. E. Ogren, The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

C. H. Rison, The Grinnell Co. Inc., Providence, R. I. 

Joseph Rubanow, Vice Pres., Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

E. Schroeder, Vice-Pres., Geo. E. Watson Co., Chicago, III. 

. S. Shannon, Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
L. Simpson, Pres., C. T. Patterson Co. Inc., New Orleans, 
La. 

. A. Smith, Sec., South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 
K. Sybert, Credit Mgr., Hage’s Ltd., San Diego, Calif. 

R. Tritton, General Credit Mgr., American Stove Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. W. Watson, Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harvey L. Welch, Mgr., First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chas. A. Wells, Britton Dry Goods Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


me 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


D. I. Bosschart, Chairman, Eng-Skell Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
L. J. Bradford, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Osbon W. Bullen, Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Joseph Rubanow, Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 
H. A. Smith, South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


D. I. Bosschart, Eng-Skell Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Paul Fielden, Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Arnold W. Groth, First National Bank of Portland, Port- 
land, Ore. 

F. J. Hamerin, Lilly Varnish Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

G. P. Horn, Omaha Assn. of Credit Men, Omaha, Neb. 

Chas. Johnston, Williams & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. H. Johnstone, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

E. I. Kilcup, Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 

Gordon N. Lantz, Belfour Guthrie & Co. Ltd., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

E. E. Ogren, The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Robert Peel, Inter-Mountain Assn. of Credit Men, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

E. Pilsbury, B. Rosenberg & Sons, New Orleans, La. 

Wm. H. Pouch, Concrete Steel Co., New York, N. Y. 

Fred Roth, Whitney-Roth Shoe Co., Cleveland, O. 


LEGISLATION 
Executive Committee 


George A. Van Smith, Chairman, Credit Managers Associa- 
tion of Northern and Central California, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

C. H. Rison, Eastern Division Vice Chairman, Grinnell Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Frank Dudley, Western Division Vice Chairman, General 
Grocery Company, Portland, Oregon. 

F. O. Pansing, Central Division Vice Chairman, Frigidaire 
Division, General Motor Sales Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


Committee Members and Districts 
DISTRICT I 
(Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut) 


National: L. K. Morse, Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


State: C. H. Rison, Grinnell Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 
DISTRICT II 
(New York and New Jersey) 


National: William Watson, Socony Vacuum Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 


State: A. F. Gibson, Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
DISTRICT III 
(Pennsylvania and Delaware) 
National: Everett H. Brown, Jr., Shields, Clark, Brown & 
McCown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
State: A. L. Lambie, Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 
DISTRICT IV 
(Ohio and Michigan) 
National: F. O. Pansing, Frigidaire Division, General Motor 
Sales Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 
State:.H. E. Kay, Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Mich. 


DISTRICT V 
(Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia and North Carolina) 
National: William Lee Bean, Treas., McCormick & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 
State: A. D. Crummett, Virginian Electric, Inc., Charleston, 
West Virginia. 
DISTRICT VI 
(Georgia, Florida, Alabama, South Carolina, Mississippi and 
Louisiana) 
National: R. L. Simpson, C. T. Patterson Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 
State: J. A. Perreault, Graybar Electric Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


DISTRICT VII 
(Kentucky and Tennessee) 


National: Berl Boyd, Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
State: F. E. Barkley, C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville Ten- 
nessee. 
DISTRICT VIII 
(Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin) 


National: Allen W. Selby, Chicago Daily News, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


State: J. Edward Stilz, Kiefer-Steward Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
DISTRICT IX 
(Missouri and Arkansas) 


National and State: O. S. Dietz, General Electric Supply Corp., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





DISTRICT X 


(Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota) 
National: F. P. Longeway, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
State: M. F. Sullivan, Standard Oil Company, Duluth, Min- 
nesota. 


DISTRICT XI 


(Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Iowa) 
National: W. E. Sprengel, Paxton & Gallagher Co., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
State: S. S. Hall, Koch Brothers, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DISTRICT XII 


(Texas, New Mexico and Arizona) 
National: R. C. Rancier, Southwestern Drug Corp., Dallas, 
Texas. 
State: A. A. Martin, Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co., El Paso, 
Texas. 


DISTRICT XIII 


(California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado) 
National: Leon Rosenbaum, Consolidated Rock Products Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
State: A. I. Hermann, Union Lumber Company, San Francisco, 
California. 


DISTRICT XIV 


(Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming) 
National: Frank Dudley, General Grocery Company, Portland, 
Oregon. 
State: O. L. Woods, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Inc., Seattle. 
Washington. 


Members-at-Large 
C. Callaway, Jr., Crystal Springs Bleachery, Inc., Chickamauga, 
Georgia. 
Walter Evensen, Crane Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Joseph F. Miller, Wayne Candies, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
T. G. Murphey, Sherwin Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. E. Parks, North American Cement Co., Albany, New York. 
D. W. Strickland, Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Forrest S. Walden, Strevell-Paterson Hardware Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
J. H. Wiles, Loose Wiles Biscuit Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


Ex Officio Members 


D. I. Bosschart, N. A. C. M. President, Eng-Skell Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. ° 

Henry H. Heimann, N. A. C. M. Executive Manager, One Park 
Ave., New York City. 

W. R. Montgomery, N. A. C. M. General Counsel, 25 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. 

Wm. B. Layton, N. A. C. M. Special Counsel, 400 Pittock 
Block, Portland, Oregon. 


Secretary to the Committee 
C. F. Baldwin, 410 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sub-Committees on State Lien and Bonding Laws 
Walter Evensen, Chairman, Crane Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Howard Almy, Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island. 

Berl Boyd, Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Clifford W. Dittmar, Crane Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

H. C. Jackson, P. & F. Corbin. Division, New Britain, Conn. 

J. M. Judson, Sinclair Refining Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

A. L. Lambie, Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. A. Martin, Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Company; El Paso, 
Texas. 

L. K. Morse, Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

J. N. Moylan, American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

F. O. Pansing, Frigidaire Division of Gen’] Motors Sales Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

C. H. Rison, Grinnell Company, Providence, R. I. 

G. H. Rothweiler, Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 

A. B. Wells, Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York, N. Y. 

O. L. Woods, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Washington. 


Edward H. Cushman, Counsel, 123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

P. J. Gray, Secretary, N. A. C. M. Legislative Dept., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


On Bankruptcy 

S. S. Hall, Chairman, Koch Brothers, Des Moines, Iowa. 

O. S. Dietz, Gen’l Electric Supply Corporation, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Forrest S. Walden, Strevell-Paterson Hardware Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

A. F. Gibson, Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. % 


On State Trust Receipt Laws 
A. I. Hermann, Chairman, Union Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
L. K. Morse, Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Allen W. Selby, Chicago Daily News, Chicago, Illinois. 
J. Edward Stilz, Kiefer-Steward Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


On Assignment of Accounts Receivable 
Wm. B. Layton, Member and Counsel, 400 Pittock Block, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Frank Dudley, General Grocery Co., Portland, Oregon. 


SPECIAL TAXATION COMMITTEE 

John Redmond, Chairman, Crompton-Richmond Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Henry J. Bornhofft, Brown, Bornhofft & Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

H. E. Kay, Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Michigan. 

F. S. Walden, Strevell-Paterson Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Andrew Trudgian, S. D. Leidesdorf & Co., New York City. 

ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 
Executive Committee 

William Fraser, Chairman, J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, 
N.Y. 

G. B. McKee, Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Howard Almy, Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

V. F. Hutchins, General Electric Supply Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Howard Minchin, ReQua Electrical Supply Co., Rochester, 
mm FY. 

J. E. Ledbetter, Northrup King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. C. Creviston, Sec.-Mgr., Northern-Wisconsin-Michigan Assn. 
of Credit Men, Green Bay, Wisc. 

J. B. McKelvy, Sec.-Mgr., Rocky Mountain Assn. of Credit 
Men, Denver, Colo. 

H. M. Oliver, Sec.-Mgr., Credit Assn of Western Pa., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
Executive Committee 
Paul Fielden, Chairman, Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
W. A. Bruckheiser, Eastern Vice Chairman, Thomas Royal & 
Co., Phila., Pa. 
C. Rodriguez, Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 
G. T. Zahnke, Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn. 
Wm. H. Topping, Tung Sol Lamp Works, Newark, N. J. 
W. T. Buckner, Tower Binford Elec. & Mfg. Co., Richmond, 
Va. 
Ross R. McCoy, Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. E. Woollenweber, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mercer Brugler, Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. Clifford Heath, McKesson Syracuse Drug Co., Syracuse, 


N:. ¥. 

F. C. Bortner, Hynson, Westcott & Dunning Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 

M. D. Thomason, Perfection Mattress & Spring Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


E. J. Keefe, Bryan-Keefe Co., Tampa, Fla. 

D. C. Campbell, Central Vice Chairman, Fidelity Phoenix 
Insurance Co., Chicago. 

J. E. Hughes, Peaslee Gaulbert Corp., Dallas, Texas. 

James Caldwell, Wm. Van Hoogenhuyse Hardware Co., San 
Antonio. 

R. W. Forwood, Consumers Power Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Continued on page 48) 








Trends in 


Trade Outlets 


What of Stores of Future? 


(Cont. from page 12) outlets in which changes are 
occurring. Super markets have been mentioned incident- 
ally. Mail-order houses afford another of the more in- 
triguing phases of retail distribution since they combine 
in their current organization many of the characteristics 
of chains and department stores. The leading companies 
in this field have achieved no little success from their ven- 
ture into the department store field. ‘They have also 
established tire and automobile accessory stores operated 
on the chain store pattern. At the same time the mail- 
order business has been continued, but efforts have been 
made to limit it to territories not served by branch stores. 


There are two significant trends in retailing designed — 


to strengthen the position of the independent merchant. 
The first of these is the cooperative chain movement, or 
distributive cooperation. This movement has spread 
widely in the grocery trade, sometimes sponsored by 
wholesalers and sometimes strictly a retailer’s cooperative 
effort. The very growth of the system is some evidence 
of its utility to independent retailers to whom it offers 
some of the advantages of the corporate chains while per- 
mitting the retention of a substantial measure of inde- 
pendent autonomy. 


What of Shopping Centers? 

The second trend is the rapid appearance of neighbor- 
hood shopping centers with adequate parking space for 
automobiles. ‘These centers are springing up in many 
cities and apparently attracting a large volume of patron- 
age. While chain stores are not excluded from them, it 
is common to find independent drug stores, bakeries, 
delicatessens, hardware stores, and many others. 

Consumers cooperation has not been discussed, not be- 
cause it is not significant but rather because its significance 
cannot be measured solely on economic grounds. Despite 
a rapid increase in consumers cooperation in recent years, 
the movement scarcely accounts for half of one percent 
of total retail sales. As a social movement, representing 
a distinctive point of view, and as a potential competitive 
threat, especially should chain stores be eliminated by 
legislation, the consumers cooperative movement should 
be watched carefully. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, manufacturers and wholesalers should 
watch closely the changing pattern of retailing. They 
are interested vitally in an effective retailing structure 
which is able to perform its functions efficiently. In this 
age of mass production, it would be fatal to allow the 
final dams in the stream of distribution which feed the 
flow of merchandise into consumption to become clogged 
or what is worse washed away by sudden emotional out- 


bursts which are not based upon a full knowledge of 
the facts. 


Credit and Financial Management 
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Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


Some New Interpretations 


(Cont. from page 26) been received from banks (both 
commercial and savings), building and loan associations, 
personal loan companies, insurance companies, newspapers, 
telephone companies, radio broadcasting stations, toll 
bridge companies, water supply companies, electric and 
gas utilities, stock brokers, security dealers, factors, print- 
ing and binding concerns, advertising agencies, commer- 
cial art firms, investment counsel, compilers of mailing 
lists, credit rating agencies, legal firms, accounting firms, 
engineering firms, firms engaged in making geological 
surveys, concerns engaged in compiling and distributing 
information to lawyers regarding new legal developments, 
companies engaged in renting construction equipment, 
companies engaged in supplying watchmen, guards and 
detectives for industry, building contractors, warehouse 
companies, machine shops and foundries, drydock com- 
panies, companies engaged in contract oil-well drilling 
and dental laboratory and supply houses. Each asserts 
that it is engaged in rendering ‘service.’ Although we 
recognize that the foregoing companies perform ‘services,’ 
it is nevertheless our opinion that such enterprises are 
not, in the ordinary case, sufficiently similar in character 
to retail establishments to be considered ‘service estab- 
lishments’ within the meaning of Section 13(a) (2). 
This opinion is not free from doubt in respect of some 
of such classes of businesses and does not purport to em- 
brace all possible subclassifications. 

“In a broad sense every business performs ‘service,’ yet 
no one would seriously urge that all types of businesses 
were eligible for exemption under Section 13(a) (2). 
It would be surprising indeed, if Congress had intended 
by the one word ‘service,’ as used in the phrase ‘retail 
or service establishment,’ to grant an exemption broad 
enough to include all of the above-mentioned classes of 
businesses, and there is nothing in the legislative history 
of Section 13(a) (2) to support such a conclusion.” 
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the one who knows he is 
properly protected. 
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New Yorkers Warn of 
Bankruptcy Dangers 


The Uptown Credit Group and 
the Downtown Textile Credit 
w Group, affiliated in National Fed- 
eration of Textiles, 10 E. 40th 
Street, New York City, recently issued 
the following statement regarding the 
new bankruptcy law, which will be of 
interest to credit executives in other 
sections of the country: 


It is the general opinion of credit 
men that the Chandler Bankruptcy 
Act is a long step toward a progressive 
and constructive administration of 
debtors’ estates which find themselves 
in such financial difficulties as require 
them to deal with creditors under 
Court protection. 


They feel judges and bankruptcy 
referees particularly in the Southern 
and Eastern Districts of New York 
have tried to handle cases under the 
new Act constructively and in the in- 
terest of all concerned for which they 
are to be complimented. 


However, there is one element which 
should be stressed particularly when 
lawyers and accountants are called 
upon to advise clients finding them- 
selves in difficulties. We refer to the 
possibility of burdening the Courts 
with cases entirely possible of solution 
through conference with creditors and 
thus not only avoid taking unnecessary 
cases into the Courts but likewise 
minimize the cost of handling such 
cases both in the interest of debtor and 
creditors. 


Speaking for our business organiza- 
tions, the Uptown Credit Group, an 
affiliated Association of The National 
Federation of Textiles, Inc., and the 
Downtown Textile Credit Group, Inc., 
whose annual business combined total 
close to two billion dollars, reaffirm 
their belief that matters concerning 
the affairs of involved debtors are fun- 
damentally business problems which 
can often be solved by businessmen 
around the table and without involving 
the routine and expense of court ad- 
ministration. Our membership rea- 
lizes the importance and necessity of 
the protection which the Courts afford 
in many involved cases and does not 
hesitate to recommend Court action 
where it appears necessary and advis- 
able. 

We believe this to be a recognized 
fact that many cases find their way into 
the Courts which should never be there. 
However, the Courts have no authority 
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You have a right to feel secure when 
property values you are responsible 
for are backed by a Fireman’s Fund 
Extended Coverage policy. Behind 
it is an “old line” stock company 
with over $39,000,000 in assets, 

Fire « Automobile « Marine 


PROTECTION 


$21,500,000 in policyholders’ sur- 
plus and a quarter of a billion dollars 
paid in claims. World-wide in 
scope, it is represented by over 
11,000 Home-Town Agents in the 
United States and Canada. 
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to refuse or reject such petitions and 
once filed, there is no other course left 
but to administer such cases in the most 
constructive manner possible under the 
interpretation of the law. 


Members of the legal and account- 
ing professions can be of material as- 
sistance in making the new Act an in- 
strument of efficiency, where the pro- 
tection of the Act is actually required 
in the interest of their client. They 
can be equally helpful first by not bur- 
dening the Court with cases which do 
not need the protection of Section Ten 
or Eleven and second, when Court ac- 
tion is necessary. 
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Frequent Check-up Is Urged 


on Valuations of Buildings 


Those charged with the insurance 
problems in their companies, es- 
y pecially proper coverages for large 

industrial plants, need to bear in 
mind that replacement values of such 
buildings vary from year to year. For 
this reason insurance advisers urge a 
frequent check of such matters. Build- 
ings erected in 1932 for example could 
not be replaced under present-day 
costs for at least one fourth more. It 
is pointed out that policies written to 
provide adequate coverage in ’32 would 
not protect the replacement cost of such 
buildings today. This is particularly 
true where the insurance is written on 
a coinsurance basis, where the owner 
assumes part of the risk and covers but 
80 or 90% under his coinsurance 
policy. 

August Quast, special agent in Min- 
nesota for the Boston and Old Colony, 
recently presented the following sug- 
gestions for determining building 
values for the purpose of adequate in- 
surance coverage: 

“Ascertaining the value of build- 
ings for purposes of insurance is by no 
means simple unless the building erec- 
tion was recent. Rarely, because of 
the expense, will an assured engage a 
contractor or appraisal concern to 
make estimates. Frequently the fees 
for such services would exceed the cost 
of whatever additional insurance may 
be required. Furthermore, the value 
thus determined would not necessarily 
remain uniform throughout the three- 
or five-year policy term. It should, 
in addition, be borne in mind that con- 
tractors, in competitive bidding, are 
frequently 20% apart in figuring the 
general contract and 10% apart on 
the plumbing, heating, electrical and 
miscellaneous jobs. 

“Generally speaking, the cubic foot 
method of measurement cannot be ap- 
plied with any degree of accuracy, par- 
ticularly in connection with churches 
and public buildings. In instances 
where the known unit cost of a certain 
building can be applied to a similar 
building erected under identical condi- 
tions, it does prove a very satisfactory 
measuring stick. But the great varia- 
tions in labor cost alone between urban, 
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suburban and rural districts will usu- 
ally develop considerable difference in 
cubic foot costs. Type of construc- 
tion and degree of finish, auditorium 
space, room partitions, elevators, fire 
doors and window space are just a few 
of the other varying factors which 
must be taken into consideration. 

“Whenever the original cost of a 
building can be obtained with some ac- 
curacy, the present sound value, for 
insurance purposes, can readily be as- 
certained by applying a cost index 
chart or conversion table and deduct- 
ing depreciation. 

“There are a number of nationally 
known contractors and appraisal com- 
panies publishing these building cost 
indices and conversion tables selling 
for as low as $1, and they should 
prove a ready and satisfactory refer- 
ence in determining approximate re- 
placement values. But more than or- 
dinary care must be exercised in esti- 
mates for reproducing buildings erected 
during years such as 1916 and 1917, 
and 1920 to 1923 when costs for cer- 
tain types of construction changed as 
much as 40% between January and 
December. 

“The items of depreciation for wear 
and tear are simple, but each building 
must be treated on its own merits. 

“In some sections of the nation, 
bricks, mortar and lumber break down 
under the extremes of temperature 
more rapidly than in other sections, 
and in certain sections of some states 
dwellings and mercantile buildings are 
more substantially erected than in other 
sections of the same state. The grade 
and type of construction, the class of 
occupancy, and the degree of main- 
tenance must all be reckoned with. The 
life of certain buildings could be four 
times greater than the life of similar 
buildings under less favorable circum- 
stances. The fairly good-sized school 
building of the non-fireproof type 
with wooden joists and floors, erected 
between 1890 and 1910, would per- 
haps possess a useful life of fifty years 
if of extra good construction and 
sprinklered. 

“Taking fifty years as its normal life, 
2% per annum or 60% depreciation 









would appear fair on a building erected 
in 1908. However, the wear and tear 
during the early life of a building is 
less than it is during its latter life, and 
this degree of depreciation might be 
offset by good maintenance, therefore, 
depreciation of 1% to 114% per an- 
num is customary. 

“Fire-resistive school buildings of 
the modern type may be considered 
as possessing a life of 100 years, and 
depreciation should not exceed 1% per 
annum; but here again good mainte- 
nance and upkeep may offset the depre- 
ciation and one-half to three-fourths of 
1% would be more logical for the 
period immediately following its erec- 
tion before depreciation becomes a 
consideration. 

“The future trend in building con- 
struction costs is highly conjectural, 
but the assured’s requirements under a 
coinsurance clause are fixed and un- 
known. Should the inflation bogeyman 
become a reality, the coinsurance ap- 
pendage will exact undiminished vig- 
ilance. Agents should be reasonably 
certain that buildings covered by them, 
even in instances where coinsurance is 
not involved, are adequately insured, 
and if they feel that the trend will 
move upward, it would appear that the 
agent having the advantage is the one 
who has equipped himself beforehand 
to permit discussion of the subject in 
a manner which will impress the in- 
sured. 

“To this end I believe he will do 
well to fortify himself with the build- 
ing cost index or conversion tables men- 
tioned.” 


Questions — Answers 
On Insurance Items 


QueEsTION: Does my fire policy 
protect me against damage done 

Mu by an explosion which results in a 

fire? 

ANSWER: The ordinary fire policy 
does cover damage by fire which is the 
result of an explosion, but it does not 
cover the portion of the damage which 
was caused directly by the explosion. 
If the situation had been reversed and 
the explosion had been caused by the 
fire the entire loss would have been 
paid by the fire policy. 

This problem can be solved by at- 
taching the Extended Coverage En- 
dorsement or by purchasing separate 
Explosion insurance, preferably in the 
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same company which carries the fire. 

QuESTION: What are the main ad- 
vantages of a blanket bond over a 
schedule bond? 

Answer: A blanket bond eliminates 
practically all detail work. No change 
notices are necessary because all addi- 
tions and deductions are covered auto- 
matically without any adjustment of 
premium. It eliminates any possible 
oversight on the part of the insured 
to cover a new employee or newly 
created position. The danger of un- 
derinsurance on certain employees or 
positions is greatly eliminated because 
one large blanket amount generally ap- 
plies. 

QuEsTION: In case of damage to 
electrical equipment by lightning is the 
insurance company liable under the fire 
policy? 

ANSWER: The company is liable for 
ensuing fire damage only. 

QueEsTIoN: Does a fire policy cover 
damage caused by smoke or water in 
connection with a fire in an adjacent 
building? 

Answer: Yes, because the fire is di- 
rectly accountable for the loss by smoke 
and water. 

QuEsTION: Please define “com- 
pounding a felony.” : 

ANSWER: Any agreement made 
with an employee, a part of a consid- 


‘eration for which is a promise not to 


invoke the criminal law, renders you 
liable to a charge of compounding a 
felony. 

Question: I operate a warehouse 
for the storage of grain and beans. My 
storage charges are secured by a lien 
on the property in my possession. If 
this property should be destroyed I 
would probably be unable to collect 
these charges because the security has 
been destroyed. Can I protect myself 
against such a loss? 

ANSWER: The coverage known as 
Accrued Warehouse Charges will pro- 
vide this protection. It can be written 
to cover charge for space occupied by 
goods stored, advance freight or trans- 
fer charges, cartage or other charges 
paid by a warehouseman on behalf of 
the storer and which is a part of his 
charge for handling and storage. 

Question: In calculating the rate 
for a Personal Property Floater may 
credit for coinsurance be allowed? 

Answer: Where the rates of the re- 
spective fire organizations having 
jurisdiction over the location involved 
provide an 80 per cent coinsurance 
rate, this 80 per cent rate, plus the 


loading charge for the territory in- 
volved, may be used in computing the 
premium for the policy. 

QueEsTION: Are bad debts consid- 
ered as an expense collectible under a 
Use and Occupancy policy? 

Answer: No. In accounting prac- 
tice bad debts represent income never 
received. In other words, they should 
be considered as a deduction from gross 
sales rather than as an expense. Un- 
less sales are made there will be no 
bad debts. A concern which is not 
operating will therefore not suffer an 
“actual loss” of bad debts. They 
should therefore not be insured. 

QuESTION: What is the necessary 
value of property at risk before a 
Furriers’ Customers policy is eligible 
for merit rating? 

Answer: A resolution was adopted 
by the I. M. U. A. on October 20, 
1938, that a merit or judgment rating 
of risk is applicable to all accounts 
involving values of at least $50,000. 


Industries’ Tax 


Burden Studied 


Taxes in industrial corporations 
in 1937 equaled 53 per cent of 
uu 


corporate net income after taxes, 

according to a report issued today 
by the National Association of Cost 
Accountants. In this report, based on 
data supplied by treasurers, controllers 
and accountants associated with 717 
industrial corporations, it is pointed 
out that, while the total tax revenues 
of federal, state and local governments 
in 1937 amounted to over one-fifth of 
national income for that year, the tax 
burden on industrial companies was 
even greater, amounting in 1937 to 
one-third of corporate income before 
the taxes were deducted. ‘This study 
also disclosed that direct corporate 
taxes in 1937 amounted to 18.5 per 
cent of total direct labor payrolls and 
3.4 per cent of sales prices for the re- 
porting companies. Figures from a 
smaller group of companies showed 
1937 taxes amounting to 67.3 per cent 
of dividends paid to stockholders. 

In addition to information on the 
extent of tax payments by industrial 
companies, the N. A. C. A. report 
deals with the extent to which tax in- 
formation is made available in the ac- 
counts, the current practice in includ- 
ing taxes in costs, and a review of 
methods in use for making informa- 
tion on taxes more meaningful. 
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Is Your Insurance 
Keeping Pace With 
Rising Values? 


It is very important that your 
properties be adequately in- 
sured in accordance with in- 
creased values. Especially if 
your policies contain a Co- 
insurance, Average or Contri- 
bution Clause. 


In these times of mounting 
replacement costs it is im- 
perative that insurance poli- 
cies be checked frequently. 
And it is wise to place your 
insurance with the Northern 
Assurance Co., Ltd. 


The Northern is an old line 
company. It is in its 103rd 
year of operation. During the 
century it has pursued a 
steady, honorable and de- 
pendable policy and will con- 
tinue to do so. 


There is a Northern Agent in 
your city. His name and 
address will be supplied on 
request. 


Free for the Asking 


Write us for a copy of a 
handy and complete ““Record 
of Insurance’’ book. 


NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


135 William St., New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
AND 
ALLIED LINES 


Ask anywhere in the World what repu- 
tation the Northern of London bears. 
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Roster of NACM Officers 
Directors, Committees 


(Continued from page 43) 


N. Paul, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

N. Smith, Tennessee Enamel Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

A. McBrien, Jordan Stevens Co., Minn., Minn. 

P. Petersen, Petersen Paper Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

J. Jacobs, Hutchinson Ice Cream Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Stanley Hilburger, Fairbank Morse, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. L. Podrasnik, Times Publishing Corp., Chicago, III. 

G. N. Burridge, Hoberg Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 

A. C. Braunig, Louisiana Paper Co., Shreveport, La. 

J. F. Miller, Wayne Candies, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

O. E. Dreutzer, Alms & Doepke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Harry A. Pecher, Skinner & Kennedy Stationery Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

J. G. Dean, Graybar Electric Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

E. L. Blaine, Jr.. Western Vice Chairman, Peoples National 
Bank of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

C. A. Sondhaus, National Lead Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

George E. Bozeman, D. C. Crowell & Co., El Paso, Texas. 

H. H. Gloe, Morrison Merrill & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Fred A. Cates, Pillsbury Flour Mills, Los Angeles, Calif. 


E. 
R. 
3 
W. 
J. 


CREDIT METHODS AND PRACTICES 


R. §. Shannon, Chairman, Weyenberg Shoe Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 


Members of the Board of Directors 
E. E. Ogren, The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
J. G. Holland, Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Chas. Johnston, Williams & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Member-Users of Credit Interchange Service 
R. C. Flom, The Menasha Products Co., Menasha, Wisc. 
F. H. Eichler, Federated Metals Div., American Smelting & 
Refining Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
R. C, Wilson, First National Bank, Salt, Lake City, Utah. 


Managers of Credit Interchange Bureaus 
G. P. Horn, Omaha Assn. of Credit Men, Omaha, Nebr. 
C. P. King, Seattle Assn. of Credit Men, Seattle, Wash. 


Orville Livingston, St. Louis Assn. of Credit Men, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


CREDIT EDUCATION 
Executive Committee 
William H. Pouch, Chairman, Concrete Steel Company, New 
York, N. Y. 
Charles A. O’Donnell, John C. Sleater Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 
Frederick P. Weymer, A. F. Weymer Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Advisory Committee 


George J. Clautice, 517 Mercantile Trust Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Harry W. Thompson, General Seafoods Corp., Boston, Mass. 

L. T. Hadley, Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 

M. C. Walton, Southern California Telephone Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

A. H. Quay, First National Bank & Trust Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

E. J. Connor, Defender Photo Supply Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

E. E. Schoen, Rex Oil Company, St. Paul, Miss. 

E. N. Allen, Tootle-Campbell Dry Goods Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Gordon N. Lantz, Balfour-Guthrie & Co. Ltd., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

W. G. Nelson, Live Stock National Bank of Sioux City, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


FOREIGN CREDIT 


Executive Committee 


P. M. Haight, Chairman, International General Electric Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
Z. C. Oseland, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 





T. J. Digan, Sec. Treas., U. S. Steel Products Co., New York 
City. 

F. E. Caffrey, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Newark, N. J. 

Herman Brock, Guaranty Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

George Shaw, Henry K. Wampole & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. A. Hoyt, Oliver United Filters, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

Mercer Brugler, The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

F. Dunning, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

N. H. F. McLeod, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


FOREIGN CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU 
Supervisory Committee 


H. J. Sheehan, Chairman, Norton Company, New York, N. Y. 

J. W. Barr, The Quaker Oats Company, New York, N. Y. 

T. J. Digan, U. S. Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 

A. N. Gentes, Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, New York, 
ue. 

P. M. Haight, International General Electric Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Clarence Kaeber, The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

F. Lejarza Saenz, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, New York, 
N. Y. 

A. H. Mader, American Chicle Company, Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

W. T. Moran, National City Bank of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

E. H. Niehaus, Butler Brothers, New York, N. Y. 

Knud Nielsen, Belden Manufacturing Company, Chicago, III. 

A. E. Reed, The W. S. Tyler Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

G. P. Reinberg, White Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Wm. H. Schmidt, Morse & Rogers, New York, N. Y. 

E. M. Shapiro, California Packing Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

G. F. Shaw, Henry K. Wampole & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. J. Squires, The Sherwin-Williams Company, Newark, N. J. 

C. B. Taylor, U. S. Rubber Export Co. Ltd., New York, N. Y. 

A. S. Williams, Pacific Mills, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT WOMEN 
Executive Committee 
Miss Frances Corrigan, Chairman, Tobacco By-Products Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Miss Jane Sweaf, Jane Sweaf Co., New York, N. Y. 
Miss Ethel Pallatt, Wheeling Corrugated Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Ida Reed, Douglas Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Josephine Hunt Hayes (Mrs.), Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. Lula C. Dickerson, Proehling & Robertson, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Miss Marcella Brosky, Carnegie Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Ivy Wallace, Shaw Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 
Miss M. J. Heady, Secretary, National Assn. of Credit Men, 
33 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


PUBLICATION 
Executive Committee 
Osbon W. Bullen, Chairman, Vice-President, NACM, Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Joseph Rubanow, Vice-Chairman, Manufacturers Trust Co., 
New York City. 
H. E. Robb, Credit Manager, Oster Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
R. M. Ryan, RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
R. H. Ryan, Pratt & Whitney, Hartford, Conn. 


Other Committee Members 
Arnold Groth, First National Bank, Portland, Ore. 
R. W. Watson, Vice-President, Bank of America, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Rhae M. Swisher, Rhae M. Swisher & Co., Chicago, III. 
F. A. Ferguson, Westinghouse Electric Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. H. Cook, Concrete Steel Fireproofing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
J. H. Pritchett, Sewell Manufacturing Co., Bremen, Ga. 
A. J. Schlirf, Henry C. Garrott Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
W. A. Creswell, Texas-Pacific Coal & Oil Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 
John .MecNair, Fox-Vliet Drug Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
W. I. Irwin, Gunn Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
H. S. Ensign, The Grit Printery, Wichita, Kans. 
R. L. Simpson, C. T. Patterson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 








Store Arrangement 


Is Subject of Study 


“Store Arrangement Principles” a 
publication just released by the 

\ Department of Commerce is the 

first in a series of reports designed 
to be of assistance to the small busi- 
ness man in the retail field. 

This report points out that the ar- 
rangement of stock and display of 
goods in retail stores has undergone 
progressive change as dealers have de- 
veloped ways to afford the customer 
maximum opportunity to shop satis- 
factorily while making best use of the 
space at their disposal. Rules have 
grown up around store arrangement 
problems over the years, but store ar- 
rangement still is, as it always has 
been, a means for most profitably pre- 
senting to a buying public the various 
goods that are carried in stock. 

It is further pointed out that while 
there may be more important problems 
facing retailers today than the prob- 
lem of store layout, marketing studies 
show that many of the retailers’ prob- 
lems can be solved in part by improve- 
ments in store layout. 

There is practically no limit to the 
number of things that can be done in 
store layout, and there is likewise un- 
limited opportunity for the merchant 
who chooses to experiment; but it is 
good business to limit experiments in 
store layout to include only those fea- 
tures that have been found to be suc- 
cessful in selling particular kinds of 
goods. 

The report outlines the conditions 
governing the basic use of space in re- 
tail stores, shows that the essential 
problems and solutions are generally 
similar in most kinds of business, and 
attributes similarity to the likeness of 
available properties. 


Other wise men purchase 
complete insurance protec- 
tion. They base their pur- 
chase on careful surveys. 
You can have a survey, 
too - without charge. Write. 


ee, nOclitit 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, . , y $2,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, $15,190,811.89 
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I'm Satisfied with 1938 


I DID MY BEST to protect my friends and customers 
against any risk I could cover with insurance. When 
losses did occur, I was on the spot with a settlement 
draft of the U. S. F. & G. or F. & G. Fire. The records 
for prompt payment of claims by these two Companies 
help mightily. People talk about such things, you know. 
What am I going to do for 1939? I expect to keep 
abreast of insurance developments and say a “friendly 
word of advice” about all applicable coverages at every 
opportunity because business men are becoming more 
and more insurance-minded every year. I’m certain that 







1939 is going tobe aneven more satisfying year than1938. 


U. S. F. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 


F. & G. FIRE 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
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This Month’s Collectors 









A Series of Four Letters Used to Collect an 
Account Within Two Months Span 


Submitted by M. Clamage, National Chemical & Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Formal Reminder of Past Due Invoice 


September 8th, 1938 
Whosis Hardware Co., 
Dublin, 
Georgia. 
Gentlemen: 


Weare enclosing statement of your account as of 
September Ist, showing an open past due item, 
as follows: 
Our invoice July ist of $39.30 
An tae remittance will be very much appreci- 
ated. 
Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
BY 
MC:MA 
Enclosure 


Notice of Intent to Draw 
Sight Draft Through Bank 


October 5th, 1938 
Whosis Hardware Co., 
Dublin, 
Georgia. 
Gentlemen: 


Weare enclosing statement of your account as of 
October ist, showing a past due balance of 
$70.40. On September 8th we reminded you that 
our invoice of July ist was past due at that time, 
and an early remittance will be very much 
appreciated. 
We have found that some of our customers 
prefer to take care of their accounts by having 
us draw on them through their bank. We are 
dating this correspondence ahead to October 
10th and if your remittance isn’t received by 
then we shall send our Sight Draft to your bank 
and ask that you kindly arrange to honor it 
promptly upon presentation. 
Very truly yours, 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
BY 


MC:MA 
Enclosure 


Notification That Sight Draft 
Is Being Sent 
October 17th, 1938 


Whosis Hardware Co., 

Dublin, 

Georgia. 

Gentlemen: 

Not having, as yet, received a check in payment 


Credit and Financial Management 


of the past due balance on your account we are 
sending our Sight Draft to your bank and ask 
that you kindly arrange to honor it promptly 
upon presentation. 


Please understand that your prompt payment of 
our draft will in no way reflect upon your credit 
standing or your position in your community. 


Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
BY 

MC:MA 


Final Appeal That 


Brought in Remittance 


November 17th, 1938 
Whosis Hardware Co., 
Dublin, 
Georgia. 


Gentlemen: 


On November 3rd we advised that your account 
would be referred to attorneys for collection. 
Before we take this drastic action, we want you 
to have one more opportunity to either take care 
of this obligation or to explain why the invoice 
has not been paid. 


As a member of the National Association of 
Credit Men, when we open a new account we 
promptly report the opening of that account to 
the Association. Then, from time to time, as 
other members of the group ask for credit infor- 
mation we, in turn, are asked for our experience. 
Weare sure you will agree that where an amount 
as small as $70.40 is involved it certainly isn’t 
good business for you to permit this black mark 
against your name, so send us a check by return 
mail or write and tell us when a check may be 
expected. 


It isn’t a crime to owe money, nor is it a crime 
not to be in a position to take care of an honest 
obligation. It isn’t fair, though, when credit is 
extended and a creditor asks for his money, to 
just ignore the matter. 


We are setting our files ahead to the day after 
Thanksgiving, when we hope we may receive 
your check in the mail and, thus, be able to 
write and say, ‘‘Thank You’’. 

Very truly yours, 
en CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
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Index of 1938 Articles 


The following Articles Appeared in Credit and 
Financial Management During Year Just Closed 


ACCOUNTING— 
Income accounting and the base-stock 
inventory 
Oe Fe Se WO as sv cccccscecs May 
Income accounting and the base-stock 
inventory 
ay Mane GB. Waller. ...cssccsesees June 
NIN 6 ica ah:s tae ener aviewes June 
ASSOCIATION— 
rmmbe Beray  Comeest sec vicc ccccvicins Mar. 
Economic Credit Council survey...... July 
Tregoe Essay Contest winners....... July 
BANKRUPTCY— 
Bankruptcy reorganization progressing 
by Hon. Walter Chandler........ Mar. 
Chandler Act signed by Roosevelt and 
passed by Congress............. July 
Analysis of Chandler Act to be Pub- 
anes tr FH. A. GS BM. cecvcscises July 
9/22/38 
by George A. Van Smith.......... Sept. 


Tax relief provisions of the Chandler 
Act 
by George D. Fish, Francis X. 
Butler 
Wage Earner’s Plans 
by Congressman Walter Chandler. .Dec. 


BANKING— 


Credit side of personal loans 

by Morris Bernhard............... Feb. 
Again—the “non-par” problem! 

eee ee May 
What banks should expect in financial 

statements 

Oe I EE, ccnbcencben phan June 
The banking situation 

by Howard Whipple............ August 


BOOK REVIEW— 


Pyramids of Power 

ee EINE So 5 Sie: c10ce ssl Mar. 
Constructive Credit Work 

ee ERO, ss oisisc dis cece Mar. 
Auditing Procedure 

by Paul E.:Bacas, John T. Madden, 


A Th. Beceem... os. ss: 665 Mar. 
Plan Your Own Security 
et TE, Bc onsncbviecdents Mar. 
Controlling Your Personal Finances 
hey. DRAW: Be SAME: 60 v's does inees Mar. 
Managing Personal Finances 
ae ae ee ee Mar. 
Inflation: Inevitable or Avoidable 
by Acthur W:: Blarget....crcesess Mar. 
Cost Accounting 
ie Pee ee Mar. 
Financial Development of the United 
States 


by W. J. Shultz and M. R. Caine...Mar. 
Life Insurance 
by Mort and E. A. Gilbert........ Mar. 


Credit and Financial Management. 


Effective Collection Methods 
by Edward Hall Gardner, Frank A. 


Po ritinhopeeacdeenws hese «ps Dec. 

Investments and Investment Policy 

by Floyd F. Burchett.............. Dec. 
Full Recovery or Stagnation? 

a ee eee Dec. 
Psychological Aspects of Business 

by Edward K. Strong, Jr.......... Dec. 
Successful Letter Writing 

by Nels and Aline Hower.......... Dec. 


BUSINESS FINANCE AND MANAGEMENT— 
What’s ahead for business in 1938? 


Te We MINEO. icc bos. chee cae sis Jan. 

Can a firm’s size affect its debt pay- 
ments? 

by Acthur SB. Winaker.......<0...«: Jan. 
Possibilities of field warehousing 

Oe So Fe Bs sv atic sy cteverce Feb. 
The receivable 

Wc Ee SMNOIES ilidecc ck ceticesss Feb. 


Something you should know about sell- 
ing A/R 
ty G. H, Demningten.............. Feb. 
a ee Mar. 
Liberal—but constructive—credit poli- 
cies are needed 


a eS See ree Apr. 
PNUER) UID 0 os vias ccs cexeowes June 
History and use of the trade acceptance 

Ti WU RuRATe PNR 05.065 6 oc vee ea's July 
Meeting the problem of the business 

cycle 

by C. Oliver Wellington........... July 
Factoring accounts receivable 

by William H. Hillyer............ July 
Helping the independent retailer 

Or ar 0 NON od Sree cicc ek wines August 
What business management faces 

by Dwight F. McCormack.......... Sept. 
Field warehousing uses.............. Sept. 


Management’s significance........... Nov. 
Statistical jitters: is this what’s wrong 
with business? 
by Prof. Malcolm P. McNair...... Dec. 
Inventory Methods—their relation to 
credit analysis 


by Clarence B. Nickerson........... Dec. 
COLLECTIONS— 
Credit and collection psychology 

a Bs NOE oo ete ate wee oe es Mar. 
Collect your accounts and keep ’em 

saleable! 

by Fred J. Carpenter.............. Sept. 
Measuring collection efficiency 

Ree Bee Pas 6 ain ss cng cornices. s Nov. 
Stick to facts in collecting 

by G. Mek. Rebertt: .. 2.5. ccseeece Nov. 


Will customers buy their own past due 
a/p? 
by David Turtledove.............. Nov. 


tie ht i Lg ee bce cw ee ee ee 


Personal-ity ! 
be Je Bi Stem. Veen ic icanwas ted Nov. 
High Pressure Collection Methods... .Dec. 


COLLECTION AND BUSINESS LETTERS— 
This month’s collectors 


ES Dg POON 6 ois.d. 5 enw ce Since’ Jan. 
This month’s collectors 

ay, a ere Feb. 
This month’s collectors 

De ace eee ER es 5 nnd icc ke sewn Feb. 
This month’s collectors 

yt Gy Ciples Cotte... os ccc dais Mar. 
This month’s collectors 

DOT ME ae cies cccccs sew Mar. 
This month’s collectors 

ae er Apr. 
This month’s collectors 

we 2 ae May 
This month’s collectors 

Gl Wee sho aisroa'oid, caidearware June 
This month’s collectors 

eee PONG wesc ec cvumattnees June 


This month’s collectors 

by Val C. Schmidt, E. F. Johnson... July 
This month’s collectors 

by A. W. Raybold, R. C. Keller. . August 
This month’s collectors 


by George Wilmer........... September 
How to win friends and “liquidate” 
accounts ! 
ee ike «6055 i vincbewes October 
This month’s collectors 
by A. B. Coulter, J. Levin....... October 


This month’s collectors 
by L. W. Jorgenson, V. D. Stuart. .Nov. 
Seven result-tested collectors 


ley Preedd- Bey Ths osc neces acinges Nov. 

ee < GANNON 6 decane saccade de eke Nov. 
This month’s collectors 

by C. A. Kolditz, T. Kolker........ Dec. 


CREDIT PRACTICES— 


When Credit Interchange moves in— 
the commercial crooks move out! 
by Ass We SANGO sido tie cs cess Jan. 
Thumbs down on “Terms-chiselers” ! 
A symposium of reader response. .Jan. 
Building credits and mortgages 
we Re oe eer ere rererr Jan. 
Credit men: What do you do about 
“uniform terms” ? 


iy Be Lehane s occ Sodas ewiel Feb. 
Ratids-" Cand OF BRE s 6.00 ii ckca sees Feb. 
Res -Fermis-Chiseieres ccs 0's s.c0.acciees Feb. 
The trouble with discounts 

by R. L. Stoughton............... Mar. 
Needed: a committee to survey uniform 

terms 

by Jacque L. Meyers............. Mar. 
Intangible asset 

by Raloh Mepet ss .c0icciccedeeace Apr. 
Credit side of textiles 

by Nash S. Eldridge.............. Apr. 
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Uniform terms for like industry 


| ES Omer A May 
Age analysis values................. May 
Meet the “Pro Rater”! 

BE Wi ie MME s ce cedecccsescss August 
Concerning credit education 

rere August 
Sound credit and social politics 

ON ee ee ee August 
Truck transport credits 

by James A. Walsh............... Sept. 
Liquidity and velocity as factors in 

credit analysis 

by Arthur H. Winakor............ Sept. 
The “compleat” credit man 

i Sc. siaks ona babs eaede Oct 
Credit manager: “clean up” batter for 

business 

by Robert D. Sullivan............. Nov. 
Sell merchandise—not credit terms! 

BS er er Nov. 
All Business is a Gamble 

AE eNO yooh wine nbsenes see Dec. 


Meet the “sales development dept.”!..Dec. 
Calling all “J. C. E’s.” 
2 ee re Dec. 


CREDIT AND OFFICE SYSTEMS— 
Chicago hotels crack-down on bad 
credit risks 
by George Applegren.............. Feb. 
Streamlining credit work to speed 
modern business 
PME Ee EE Sw 6s ba cbiawebne June 


ECONOMICS— 


Depression? Inflation? Recession? 
SE SUNN. cc ccewnctcccveest Jan. 
Price cutting vs. price control 
St NSD bons ccenscasees Feb. 
The changing consumer 
REED, MOUOL 5 oo sev cnccswes ni Mar. 
Textile trends today 
i cccsecnecsne see Apr. 
Golden gates 
by Henry H. Heimann............ June 
Consumer credit as an aid in retail 
finances 
by Margaret Grobben............. July 
What’s the matter with the coal in- 
dustry? 
ee SE | er August 
12,000 tons of gold! 
by Howard H. Preston.......... August 
Tung oil: a “new industry” blossoms 
in the South 


ey RI ND. posi ccvcvecvess’ Oct. 
Developments in agriculture 
Sy le Ro nbncceacsveicensd Oct. 


Who owes who? — and how much?...Dec. 


EDITORIALS— 
Faith 

by Henry H. Heimann.............. Jan. 
Too many cooks? 

oy Beomry Ti. etme. 20560005 Feb. 
One or forty-eight? 

by Henry H. Heimann............ Mar. 
Merit loans 

by Henry H. Heimann............. Apr. 
Over-ambition 

by Henry H. Heimann............. May 
“Squaring-up” 

by Henry H. Heimann............ June 


Investigations: fair and unfair 
by Henry H. Heimann............. 


Credit and Financial Management 


New This Year 


A new section devoted 
to NACM affairs will 
be a feature in our 


national magazine 


this year. 


Members’ Bulletin is 
in this new section 
this month starting 


on Page 33. 





Propaganda 

by Henry H. Heimann........... August 
Shortening credit terms 

by Henry H. Heimann...... oe Sept. 
School days 

by Henry H. Heimann............. Oct. 
Too much help? 

by Henry H. Heimann............ Nov. 
Faith (reprinted by request) 

by Henry H. Heimann.............. Dec. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND CREDIT— 
Latin-American credit and collection 


TEE vas cece edbacee shee eke se Feb. 
Latin-American credit and collection 
SRE: n'a Se sea sksab a Sesh absicst May 
Latin-American credit-collection survey 
by K. H. Campbell............ August 
Good neighbors mean good trade 
Be WF. By BREE: osececccccscccves Oct. 
Latin-American credits and collections 
show mixed trend............... Nov. 
Trading under Canada’s laws 
by Joseph H. Barkmeier........... Dec. 
FRAUD AND FRAUD PREVENTION— 
Cousins in crime 
OT + dak ocnsnvevecsseses Jan. 
Business in “Plunderland” 
Oy oy BOONE sos oh0 sd osccscen May 
GOVERNMENT— 
ee, Feb. 
The S. E. C. and your pocket-book 
by Victor Hi. Geempf. .......c.0008 Feb. 
Small business recommendations 
by Bee: Beth... ccccccscvsesccces Mar. 
Urges liquidation of federal credit 
SEE so ahs ohh s a eShh oun ah sed Dec 


INSTALLMENT SALES— 
Virginia’s installment terms are now 


PE IONE s. Ki ebA win eee ened Feb. 
Time sales are not a business villain 

by OD. GC. Bl. Raaths os... cccvccces Mar. 

Automobile financing practices....... May 


Installment credit in the mercantile 
field 
by Fresk “K... Grietimger.s 6. 6.60% 000% 


Are time sales a business villain? 


My Jee BE. THOMOND). ik ssccccvctcccs July 
Auto installment sales experience..... Sept. 
Ten abuses of installments........... Dec. 


INSURANCE AND FIRE PREVENTION— 
Checking the other fellow’s insurance 


by Clarence T. Hubbard.......... Mar. 
Insuring intangibles................. Mar. 
Appraising contingent assets 

by Edward Norton Horr........... Apr. 
Insuring the life of a property....... Apr. 


Life insurance as an aid in appraisal 
of credit Part I. 
ey Coenrnes TE. Gantt... asics cies May 
Life insurance as an aid in appraisal 
of credit Part II. 
at yg eer June 
Hidden assets as credit collateral....June 
13 Insurance “check-points” 
by Gannett Ramdas, 00660056 ceccce July 
Do you know about the new extended 
coverage endorsement? 


by Clarence T. Hubbard.......... Sept. 
Behind the U. L. scenes 
by B. P. Caldwell.............0+- Sept. 


Fidelity bonds: vital link in a chain 
of protection 


by Pred J. Butcher... ..c.scccescece Sept. 
Marine insurance speeds export sales 

by George Applegren.............. Sept. 
Insurance analysis 

by Clarence T. Hubbard........... Oct. 
Casualty risks in credit 

by Robert L. Mannon.............. Oct. 
U. and O. Insurance 

by Clarence T. Hubbard ........ '..Dec. 
LEGISLATION— 


Repeal the undistributed profits tax, 
N.A.C.M. petitions 


hey A. ©. RRM, oo ncn boviccsis eons Jan. 
Federal licensing of business 

bey Cu, BR esn ccc ccccesce Mar. 
Beware of laws called “uniform” 

by ‘W. B. Layton. ..ic.cccccccccess June 
MISCELLANEOUS— 


What are present building prospects?. .Feb. 
Inventories at close of 1937 not ex- 


PENS is cutie wp Soca dee onndessene Feb. 
Purchasing economy ...........eceves Feb. 
Wholesaling’s 1937 record 

by J. Harold Stehman............ Mar. 
11—11—11 

by Thos. J. Watson..........-.++6- Oct. 
What cost rearmament.............- Nov. 
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Manufacturers: 


Manufacturers’ sales during No- 
vember 1938 increased 4 percent 
ww over last November according to 
reports from 1,616 manufacturers 
cooperating in the monthly joint study 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Total sales of this group of firms 
during November of year 
amounted to 303 million aoilars as 
compared with a sales volume of 293 
million dollars in November of last 
year and 317 million dollars during 
October 1938. 

November was not only the first 
month during 1938 during which a 
sales increase was recorded over the 
same month of last year but also reg- 
istered more favorable sales compari- 
son with November of the previous 
three years than was the case in pre- 
vious months of 1938. 

This is well illustrated by the per- 
centage changes from 1935, 1936, and 


this 


The business thermometer: 


1937 recorded in October and No- 
vember. While October sales were 
down 12 percent from October 1937, 
sales during November showed a 4 
percent increase. October 1938 sales 
were down 9 percent from October 
1936, but sales during November of 
this year were down only 2 percent 
on this comparison. Although Oc- 
tober sales were up 6 percent above 
the level of October 1935, sales dur- 
ing November of this year were 14 
percent above November of that year. 

Of the 15 lines of industry for 
which data are shown separately, 9 
showed sales increases over last No- 
vember. Notably large increases were 
recorded by the Leather and Its Prod- 
ucts group with an increase of 24 per- 
cent and the Textile Products group, 
with a sales increase of 17 percent. 
The largest decreases were recorded 
by the Machinery group and the 
Motor-Vehicle Parts Industry, sales 
in each of these industries declining 
10 percent. 


The rate of collections on accounts 
receivable outstanding was 82 percent 
this November as compared with 80 
percent during November of last year. 
This was the first month of 1938 dur- 
ing which the rate of collections on 
accounts receivable outstanding ex- 
ceeded the rate for the corresponding 
month of 1937. 

The total volume of accounts re- 
ceivable outstanding on November 1, 
1938 was 9 percent under the level on 
the same date last year. This was a 
very much more favorable comparison 
than was the case at the end of Oc- 
tober when receivables were down 15 
percent from October 1, 1937. 


Wholesalers: 


The dollar volume of wholesale 
trade during November declined 

MM about 2 percent from November 
1937 according to reports from 
2,600 wholesalers cooperating in the 
monthly joint study of the National 
Association of Credit Men and the 








MANUFACTURERS’ sales and collections on accounts receivable, November 1938 


Industry 











Food and kindred products, total.............. 396 
COMPOCEIOMOTY. . 200s sccecrcrerccrceccesseces 197 
Flour, cereals and other grain mill products. 32 
Meat posas CORPS OC re reecovereseseseaceees 27 
Distilled liquors. ........ raaiateny 7 
Malt liquors.......... 12 
a ktna deen ekoeben 18 
Other food products 103 
‘Textiles and their products, total 116 
Clothing, men’s, except hats 30 
lothing, women’s, except millinery........ 22 
TS Sas sale ah skap be ompa ase ae ia 10 
Other textile products...................05- 54 

Forest prodtiete, total .......ccccccsccccccccccees 72 
EE aes k i Codas > bend poh tacoese'o ens 39 
Lumber, timber, and other miscellaneous 

I sca sd0da0s'es 6 Shiedeses 33 

Paper and allied products, total................ 85 

oper. rrr ee 27 
Paper, boxes and other paper products. .... 58 

Printing, publishing and allied products........ 69 

Chemicals and allied ome, Wcds 060h00%0 136 
Paints and varnishes................:2s0e0+ 66 
Pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines. 24 
Other chemical products.................+- 46 

tb a2 skies sakesana’ 18 

Rubber products. ......0.sccscvcces 14 

Leather and its products, total 108 
Boots and shoes...... bop a Ckeease es 41 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished. 41 
Other leather products............... 26 

‘Stone, clay and glass products 52 

Iron and steel and their products, total 166 

¥ Wa sckaeunenes gucagperesronsssess72< 2 
toves, ranges, steam heating apparatus.... 

__ Other iron an steel products............... 130 

Non-ferrous metals and their products, total.... 48 
Jewelry and jewelers’ supplies.............. 24 

, Other non-ferrous metals, ...............+++ 24 

Machinery, not including transportation 
equipment, total..............eerseeees - 225 
Electrical machinery, apparatusand epee 96 
Other machinery, apparatus and supplies. . 129 
MOUSE PONIES DOFER. 5. 0.0 0sesesssvcceccccscees 45 
Miscellaneous industries..............eeeeeeeees 66 
Monaivecsaucensacnoncescet 1616 





Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 
Number of 
Percent change firms Percent change 

Nov. 1938 from reporting Nov. 1, 1938 from As of 
credit Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. 1, 

data 1938 1937 1938 1938 

Nov. 1, | Oct. 1, (000’s) 

1937 1938 

+ 0.8 — 1.7 | $77,087 273 128 123 133 — 5.3 — 3.2 | $48,800 
—.3.7 + 9.0 22,198 100 134 132 138 —11.3 —11.6 8,011 
—17.3 — 9.2 9,063 27 138 146 142 —16.4 — 5.6 4,142 
— 1.6 — 6.0 6,797 23 186 190 200 — 3.7 — 3.0 3,411 
+ 4.2: +34.2 5,984 7 110 83 111 —26.9 +12.5 4,180 
+ 1.4 —12.5 5,321 9 153 132 157 — 8.9 — 7.5 3,460 
— 2.9 + 2.3 1,027 14 63 71 67 — 3.3 + 6.9 1,295 
+13.3 — 8.9 26,697 93 120 116 123 + 5.3 — 3.8 23,482 
+16.9 — 9.7 ,600 107 66 62 70 —12.7 — 4.3 29,751 
+12.0 —15.4 2,982 27 57 51 62 —19.8 — 1.3 5,452 
+11.1 —15.7 1,223 20 73 70 71 —18.8 —11.8 2,079 
+ 2.6 +11.1 2,614 10 70 67 71 — §.4 + 2.9 3,327 
+22.7 —11.2 11,781 50 67 64 72 —10.3 — 5.3 8,893 
— 2.3 — 7.8 4,079 66 65 66 66 —15.7 — Ee 5,982 
— 1.8 — 5.4 2,579 35 58 59 59 —16.5 + 2.1 4,025 
— 3.1 —11.6 ’ 31 78 79 78 —4.1 — 4.8 1,957 
+ 9.9 — 4.4 12,070 72 97 93 100 —3.t + 3.7 11,632 
+24.5 + 2.3 3,747 19 92 87 99 + 2.6 + 3.0 351 
+ 4.4 — 7.3 323 53 98 95 101 — 5.2 + 2.6 8,281 
— 3.5 — 2.9 2,690 63 69 69 67 — 6.3 —1L1 4,124 
+ 7.7 — 8.2 14,880 123 70 70 74 — 0.6 — 3.3 20,926 
+ 0.6 —17.1 3,312 62 54 57 57 — 5.1 — 3.9 6,956 
+ 7.6 —29.0 1,717 22 59 56 74 — 5.2 +16.0 2,939 
+10.3 + 0.6 9,851 39 83 83 83 + 3.8 — 5.8 11,031 
+12.5 + 0.6 49,044 15 108 112 110 —13.4 — 2.2 30,662 
+13.1 —10.5 3,125 13 61 58 64 — 4.0 + 1.4 5,410 
+24.0 —13.9 18,457 95 54 49 57 — 3.2 —14.2 42,568 
+25.5 —16.2 11,368 37 46 43 50 — 4.1 —16.8 34,326 
+22.3 —11.0 6,119 36 84 78 91 + 1.4 — 6.9 7,105 
+17.4 — 3.5 970 22 79 79 76 — 3.5 — 5.2 1,137 
— 5.6 —22.0 8,444 47 81 81 84 —10.4 — 0.1 11,732 
+1.0 | + 3.1 33,691 154 86 87 —16.1 | —3.2 | 35,296 
+11.1 — 9.5 2,717 16 79 84 78 + 0.6 + 0.5 3,787 
— 9.4 —23.8 1,973 19 68 67 76 —26.6 —13.4 3,482 
+ 0.9 + 5.8 29,001 119 95 89 90 —16.4 — 2.2 28,027 
— 1.6 —11.7 10,557 45 72 — 0.1 + 9.6 ,003 
+ 1.7 —15.7 4,931 22 57 58 68 — 63 +19.0 7,669 
— 4.2 — 8.0 5,626 23 72 72 75 0.0 + 2.2 8,334 
—10.4 | — 2.3 35,848 194 62 65 59 —15.5 | —0.6 | 49,574 
—1.9 | +0.2 | 24,713 83 63 67 59 —ll.1 | —0.1 35,206 
—25.0 — 7.3 11,135 111 61 63 61 —24.7 — 1.7 14,368 
—10.0 + 7.7 5,189 41 79 84 76 —22.4 + 5.4 6,502 
+11.9 —11.6 9,476 58 76 72 77 + &. + 4.7 12,346 
+ 3.6 | —4.3 | 303,237 1,364 82 80 83 —9.3 | —2.9 | 330,588 


*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 





























Bureau of For. and Dom. Comm. 

Total sales of the reporting group 
during November amounted to 204 
million dollars as compared with 208 
million dollars for November last 
year and 211 million dollars in Oc- 
tober 1938. 

The improved sales conditions pre- 
vailing in wholesale trade during No- 
vember are reflected in the percentage 
comparisons with the last 3 years. 


Whereas October sales were down 9 
percent from October 1937, Novem- 
ber sales were down 2 percent from 
last November. October 1938 sales 
were down 13 percent from October 
1936, but November sales were down 
5 percent from November of that year. 
October 1938 sales showed no change 
from October of 1935, but sales dur- 
ing November of this year were 5 per- 
cent above the November 1935 level. 


The rate of collections on accounts 
receivable during November was slight- 
ly above November, 1937. Collections 
during November amounted to 70 per- 
cent of the total accounts receivable 
outstanding at the beginning of the 
month, while the corresponding ratio 
for last November was 69 percent. This 
is the first month of this year during 
which the collection rate exceeded the 





corresponding month of 1937. 


WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, November 1938 


Dollar Sales 








End of Month Inventories (Cost) 






Stock-Sales Ratios# 

































: . Percent change Number of Percent change 
Kind of Business ~~ of Nov. 1938 from Nov. firms Nov. 1938 from 
reporting ov. ct. reporting Nov. ct. 

sal 1937 1938 stocks 1937 | 1938 






















Ss. dcnens bbesnesians essen 153 + 7.4 — 3.0 56 — 6.8 — 1.5 $2,790 233 259 239 
ein nosh eh becuase oy ease seebe chk ll + 8.8 — 1.0 7 — 2.3 — 0.3 300 72 86 70 
OE ESSE LAL LAL LENE 26 — 8.5 —21.2 7 — 2.1 — 2.7 322 370 374 309 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes......... 26 + 4.1 —16.5 il —19.5 —l1.1 802 205 266 211 
Shoes and other footwear.....................5- 37 +26.4 — 4.5 22 —18.0 + 3.1 5,408 141 203 113 
See ec kees scans yee ecevecceresceeccscevens 12 —11.9 + 0.3 4 — 7.1 + 2.5 88 85 83 
Drugs and drug sundries##................++0+5 133 — 3.1 — 0.5 103 — 8.1 —0.4 33,257 211 219 212 
thc bscbaeheth eso sccbnabgayaes'osen 110 + 7.2 — 5.7 68 —22.8 — 9.8 15,403 186 257 193 
EEE SE SIE ER ee pene 320 —14.6 + 3.1 278 —34.6 —1.5 19,277 136 177 143 
Farm products (consumer goods)............... 60 —23.2 — 3.1 37 — 6.3 — 5.6 1, 72 69 72 
EN Oe a ssa achinbnecey eae te bibs 8 —14.8 +10.0 4 — 1,7 +18.8 341 258 208 211 
Furniture and house furnishings............... 42 + 2.6 — 8.1 20 —25.1 + 4.0 4 231 332 206 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ..... 669 — 3.2 — 1.0 351 — 8.5 + 0.7 49,787 158 167 156 
Meats and meat products.................ee000: 40 + 8.3 —12.8 25 — 3.5 + 0.3 . 47 48 47 
Wines and spirituous liquors................... 16 + 0.3 +16.0 q + 1.7 + 3.8 1, 168 158 177 
Total hardware group.............-cscsecseeees 423 — 3.0 — 9.2 265 —11.1 — 2.7 50,736 262 281 245 
I os vs cvncsae seeewasevesers 155 + 0.4 — 6.5 94 —12.6 — 3.2 35,027 272 308 261 
ID ons. c onc pevscscvseweveenne 23 —12.3 —13.1 16 — 2.9 — 0.2 2,959 334 290 296 
6s ns acanes ebencbbene 130 —10.1 —9.4 82 —10.7 — 0.9 7,962 259 249 238 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 115 — 6.3 —18.5 73 — 4.3 — 3.3 4,788 192 189 164 
Jewelry and optical goods................+++++: 53 — 7.8 — 3.7 28 —22.9 — 4.4 3,789 282 321 288 
Lumber and building materials................ 37 —11.6 —13.1 22 — 4.3 —1.7 2,320 163 148 141 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except 
EDEL Ba bab bib nb bodes besdeevavew 38 —16.6 + 7.5 22 —23.3 — 3.1 3,689 310 319 354 
Surgical equipment and supplies............... 34 — 4.5 — 2.6 21 — 2.5 + 0.6 889 201 200 199 
I ee ee tals anayenopaesctuae 23 — 1.8 —12.3 17 6.4 — 7.1 1,897 232 327 219 
Paper and its products...............-ssseee00- 74 —2.6 | —3.3 33 —13.2 + 1.5 3,304 173 196 156 
en a ewtes se hbananhtsebekiseussnste 14 — 0.7 — 9.7 9 — 8.6 —0.1 1,574 68 72 61 
Tobacco and its products... ...............0006- 196 + 1.2 + 2.9 67 — 3.5 +20.4 2,997 56 58 49 
Leather and shoe findings....................-- ll — 0.4 —15.8 — —_ — — —_ — 
ce cy acuina ve sasnacksoeysses une 39 + 9.2 + 8.1 26 — 3.0 — 8.5 5,769 132 140 149 
TL ctiC cn ieesnekteinee se eeel 2,605 — 1.8 — 3.1 1,512 —14.4 1.5 | 215,838 174 195 171 

















*This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
—Insufficient data to show separately. 


#These Stock-Sales Ratios are percentages obtained by dividing Stocks by Sales for an identical group of firms. 
##Total Sales, including liquors, wines, etc. 


WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, November 1938 








Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 






Percent change 


Kind of Business firms a a Oct November 1, 1938 from 





Nov. 1, Oct. 1, 
1937 1938 

SO RRNOR 1.5 65506 000050006065 ¥b eres vesesccspeeenes sons 112 62 66 : + 7.0 $3,788 
Chemicals... . . = Eas RCE Dab kN eG beep abGhahetesesebareseee 11 81 79 : — 0.8 719 
SNL 08. oan scakghtnheeensasssobuh aon oehenecks 25 47 56 2 —_ 3,0 550 
Clothing ene ————. SID, cv ncccce tc cchpeovieswasebeest = = “ é “2 - i 

REE GERE CODU WORE. 00s ciccccceccevcccccsecescenccvescocces y mY ‘ 
Ceol . se ” Ree ahah dca bata e hobs pesbebaeoeeheteeubtebenensek a 4 . : tT Hy oes 

Dr IR... o.oo 0s 5 pabeuenevrewstbabeseessel 6: 0 ‘ . Y 
ee to os oe ccccepcesdateganaed 99 48 45 — 0.5 406 
5 0. han kpc aGoksbehesanbebopeeocesbapeundssee 295 65 64 a — 2.2 22,071 
Farm products (consumer goods)..............eceeeseeeeeceeeeees 50 123 126 ; 0.0 2,717 
Ro re Oa CCAS Kabnesoncstssbebsianoverchyeusvenss 6 85 104 ; — 7.7 313 
Furniture and house furnishings... ................seseeeeeeeeees 38 54 52 " + 0.5 5,742 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ................00008 519 96 97 : — 0.7 42,851 
ink 95565 v.55 68 00nd ebony eredesbEsos soe 30 179 167 — 2.7 —11.8 5,353 
A EUROS EUNMOED,. «0 cinscccccccsccvcdveviccecccesescsecs 13 79 — 4.1 — 0.3 1,417 
ov cc cbbcenesoeteodee beuebuye sees se enecees 393 54 55 —10.0 + 0.1 50,132 
Se ee oc a che cbenhe hears awa es pus 141 52 51 — 9.8 — 1.0 33,526 
Sn ine vanevnbnewssdanscepeconnens meek hak 23 62 66 — 9.5 + 2.4 2,305 
Industrial supplies**............ 117 60 66 —16.2 + 2.0 6,634 
Plumbing and heating supplies 112 57 59 — 8.6 + 2.8 7,667 
Jewelry and optical goods........... 42 15 15 —14.2 +16.6 5,588 
Lumber and building materials.................. She s0% 36 64 67 — 9.8 + 1.6 3,232 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical............. 30 52 54 —28.5 —10.4 2,468 
Surgical equipment and supplies. ..............cseeeeeseceeeeeees 31 41 43 + 1.4 + 3.8 1,244 
SE Ue l he ach us enn nah $05.00050bekes eben senso eesbous 21 73 66 —22.8 — 6.0 1,665 
i Oe I. 6 555kh ae seebonceapebarninsddabnncsncesnst 60 65 64 — 8.8 —1.9 5,339 
I Ste OE cannes peebbnsn ope btsenescieeewne 11 87 — 3.1 — 0.4 2,296 
Ee i conch bebusins Si eunhsbehsabnn ches 119 114 119 + 2.7 + 1.4 7,194 
ND CIEE. 0'0'5. 0's viens d dn d0seeus 20as 0d5s000005090%% 10 55 59 — 2.2 — 4.3 449 
ID. 5 een cabink nn 520 bskbob uitubescbneneeens veep segnonete 35 92 82 — 6.6 + 0.7 6,315 
NE nk od ns bidehehentehnanhenhsketethin badeski 2,178 70 69 —10°2 — 0.9 240,534 


*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
**This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
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WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, by geographic regions, November 1938 

















































ats Dollar Sales End of Month Inventories (Cost) Stock-Sales Ratios# 
Percent change Percent change 
} a m!) 
ht- Kind of Business and Region — “ Nov. 1938 from Nov. “— - Nov. 1938 from Nov. 30,] Nov. Nov. Oct. 
ns reporting Nov. Oct. 1938 reporting Nov. Oct. 1938 1938 1937 1938 
sales 1937 1938 (000’s) stocks 1937 1938 (000’s) 
eT- ew England............. renga ah Sewenae ve Oba 154 —0.5 | —4.1 | $11,868 88 —11.5 | + 1.7 | $8,895 145 154 132 
b| Drugs and drug sundries..................- 7 + 0.8 + 0.1 900 6 — 8.5 + 0.2 1,470 186 199 
e Electrical goods. .............0.eeseegeeeees 33 —17.6 | —19.1 1,107 28 —30.1 | + 6.4 1,540 | 144 169 
-he Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 30 — 3.2 — 3.6 2,363 15 — 7.3 — 1.9 1,219 182 
; General hardware. .........2..ceessessceees 6 + 5.1 —18.3 187 “= ~-- — _ _ 
tio Industrial supplies*......... Be Pans silnsseds be 17 — 4.0 — 6.5 406 11 — 7.3 + 0.4 893 325 
r Plumbing and heating supplies............. 8 — 0.4 — 9.7 271 4 —11.8 + 1.5 417 249 
his Tobacco and its products................+.. 17 +1.5 | +0.7 2,088 6 +9.6 | +13.0 182 33 
Middle Atlantic.............0seeseeeseeeeereees 517 — 5.5 — 3.8 42,740 279 —13.2 + 0.2 32,848 161 
ng Automotive supplies. ...............+++++5- 20 + 7.5 +15.9 700 8 — 7.8 + 1.3 64 244 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. .... 8 + 0.3 —21.5 1,169 — — — — a 
the Shoes and other footwear..............+-... ll +45.9 | —16.3 604 4 420.9 | +7.3 | 1,123 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 22 — 2.1 — 2.7 4,363 18 — 7.7 + 0.9 4,940 
Dry GO0dS. ...... 2... ee ceeseceeseeeeececeeee 34 + 2.8 — 2.9 3,412 20 —21.3 — 5.7 3,427 
NE 5. hs Fog s'c0 4:6. bie ce dice cas 67 —19.5 + 1.0 3,207 58 —33.9 + 6.3 3,646 
Farm products (consumer goods)........... 7 —43.8 | — 5.0 1,652 4 + 5.3 | —20.7 237 
Furniture and house fur RE 7 + 2.4 — 3.8 511 — — — — 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 87 — 4.1 — 1:7 8,191 30 — §4 + 0.6 3,582 
— CE IIR dp vein cFeey0s 04 bcos cpowe 30 — 1.0 — 6.8 2,083 12 —14.9 — 23.1 2,515 
Heavy hardware. .......scsccesesccecsseess 9 — 5.4 — 9.0 383 5 — 3.3 — 1.0 712 
i Industrial supplies*......... ra eon ais ores ole 36 —15.2 —19.6 1,051 24 —17.3 —1.2 1,883 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 44 —14.5 —24.5 988 30 — 7.8 — 4.0 1,272 
Jewelry and optical goods.................. 19 — 9.1 — 2.6 849 10 —16.7 — 2.6 1,947 
Lumber and building materials............ 9 —24.8 —16.1 548 — — — — 
Paper and its products..................... 19 — 0.6 — 5.5 1,406 7 —16.1 + 2.9 1,023 
— PUR ecco ccwagsocescsccpechecdscreses 6 — 4.7 — 7.1 524 4 — 5.8 — 0.5 211 
Tobacco and its products................... 45 — 3.5 + 4.3 3,298 20 — 7.7 +25.4 1,322 
Best North Contral.. .........ccsccccsvccccecece 476 — 8.0 + 1.0 36,218 281 —19.6 — 2.3 42,111 
Automotive supplies. .. naeedwawere 29 + 0.2 — 6.4 539 9 — 6.8 — 2.3 648 
Paints and varnishes..... 9 —17.5 | —22.0 99 — — _ - 
Drugs and drug sundries. . . 19 —13.0 + 1.5 2,390 12 —18.7 — 3.4 2,940 
TORT BOI 5 5.5005 500ssccnseeses a4 ll + 0.2 — 0.4 1,216 8 —18.8 — 9.8 2,086 
oem TE pe re 54 —17.6 +16.7 4,291 50 —35.7 — 4.4 4,349 
Farm products (consumer goods)........... 12 —1.1 0.0 263 8 —13.1 + 1.3 159 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 100 — 6.8 + 1.6 10,539 56 —13.1 + 0.4 11,056 
Meats and meat products 11 — 7.8 + 9.0 1,141 11 —11.3 — 2.2 449 
General hardware................ esos 22 — 7.1 — 0.6 3,874 19 —20.3 — 4.0 8,893 
Industrial supplies*......... oh cneaswaeen 25 —29.0 — 5.2 1,119 17 —13.8 — 0.9 2,439 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 17 — 9.0 —18.2 766 9 — 4.9 — 3.6 960 
Jewelry and optical goods.................- 18 — 9.8 — 4.3 698 10 —35.6 — 9.6 956 
Lumber and building materials............. 10 —21.6 —17.5 472 5 —14.7 — 5.4 423 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, 
except electrical. ............scecceccesces 6 —20.7 —14.5 165 4 —14.3 — 1.6 126 
Surgical equipment and supplies........... i — 5.9 + 2.1 239 4 —11.0 + 1.2 258 
En Pa aSs saiesisnw ss «Fone eed ensdee svees 12 —11.4 —12.5 679 8 —42.4 —4.4 1,035 
yaper NE IIIS oc iinn.c Kan cscsceccere 22 — 5.7 — 1.0 1,533 13 —18.4 —1.1 ,035 
Tobacco and its products................6+ 55 + 6.0 + 1.3 3,263 14 — 2.1 +23.9 893 
West North Central. assoc eeccceceececacececcees 314 + 5.1 — 5.3 30,561 205 —16.0 — 4.0 37,671 
Automotive supplies. ...............++++005 16 + 6.9 —18.5 51 5 — 6.8 —1.1 368 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. .... 6 + 0.5 | —12.9 189 4 —30.8 | — 3.5 247 
Drugs and drug sundries..................- 16 + 0.1 — 2.8 2,333 14 —10.0 — 4.7 4,059 
Dry QO0dS. 00... ccccccccccsseccsscscscsscees 10 + 9.2 — 4.0 2,254 9 —28.3 —11.4 3,573 
noo) ph adbinchce boson ees 36 —14.8 — 0.2 1,310 33 —40.5 —13.5 1,797 
Farm products (consumer oom Roe seeenin 8 + 2.3 + 8.4 349 6 —12.9 | —11.7 189 
Furniture and house furnishings........... 11 + 7.8 — 5.1 1,406 8 —29.9 + 2.1 2,213 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 99 + 3.7 + 2.4 7,249 64 — 9.3 0.0 10,413 
General hardware. .........0.+sesseecereees 13 + 3.8 — 7.7 3,321 12 — 6.2 — 6.1 7,824 
ad Industrial supplies*......... aaeeeehadadvicued 13 +10.4 — 9.6 444 8 — 8.3 + 0.9 575 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 13 + 2.8 —14.5 556 7 + 3.2 — 5.8 1,024 
Jewelry and optical goods. ................. 7 — 9.3 + 1.4 223 5 — 6.2 — 2.4 563 
ul Tobacco and its products...............+.. 15 — 2.1 + 4.4 706 6 — 4.8 — 0.6 180 
South Atlantic....... TT 315 — 2.9 — 5.3 17,065 165 —13.7 —1.4 16,886 
Automotive supplies. ...............-..008: 6 +15.7 —15.9 243 4 — 2.7 —13.4 71 
Shoes and other footwear................++- 6 +29.6 | —34.6 705 4 —25.8 | —12.2 983 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 23 —13.4 — 3.8 1,994 16 — 3.6 + 0.6 3,770 
Sie io So Adages sg aencssscniccdanuce 10 —2.4 — 6.4 1,006 5 —31.8 — 9.2 834 
Ee 48 — 3.0 +12.3 2,005 40 —34.3 + 0.6 2,224 
Farm products (consumer goods)........... 8 — 4.4 + 0.3 351 4 +15.1 + 3.4 61 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 103 — 6.0 — 1.6 4,530 33 —12.0 —1.4 2,800 
General hardware. ..............sessseeeees 28 —0.8 | —11.5 1,636 15 —2.7 | —0.5 2,776 
Industrial supplies*......... Sepicaeetieynres 16 +3.2 | —3.3 386 10 —2.1 | —1.0 661 
Plumbing and heating supplies ............ 18 — 2.9 —13.4 675 14 — 2.5 + 0.2 536 
Paper and its products.........2....-e..6+. 9 — 5.9 — 9.0 334 4 —16.6 + 0.9 351 
Tobacco and its products..................- 18 + 4.7 + 4.4 1,011 6 + 0.8 +10.1 131 
East South Central....... ae evecececesceccvocecs 157 + 5.7 — 5.0 9,608 82 —13.2 — 1.9 10,672 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 13 — 2.9 — 3.8 1,143 9 — 3.2 —1.1 2,063 
Dry goods.... Lens Uae seektase heb nens 14 +26.4 —12.8 1,545 8 —23.0 — 9.5 1,758 
Electrical A oa dat tcc tdi undiniis sigh 15 + 2.4 + 1.3 629 12 —30.2 — 0.6 718 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 54 — 2.7 — 1.8 2,527 20 — 5.4 0.0 2,104 
General hardware Gere Sand haan aden swine dauie® 14 +15.4 — 5.5 1,870 7 —17.4 — 4.3 2,103 
Industrial gupplies*...........ccccccescers 6 + 1.2 — 7.4 163 os _ _ -— 
Paper and its products...................+- 6 + 5.3 + 9.3 200 ~ -- _ — 
West South Central....... pe ccecbeceseresevesece 249 —1.5 — 1.8 16,290 169 —10.5 — 2.4 24,534 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 19 — 4.4 + 0.6 2,627 16 — 1.0 — 0.2 6,124 
Dry RS EE a sel eenkse <a<s sects ecccncses 9 + 7.8 — 5.7 1,400 8 —18.8 —13.0 2,640 
Te ere 26 —12.1 — 0.5 848 20 —38.4 — 5.5 1,091 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 128 — 3.4 — 2.6 7,004 91 — 3.2 + 0.4 8,673 
RE ere 15 + 8.5 — 0.9 1,702 10 — 8.4 — 0.9 2,253 
Tobacco and its products j 12 + 5.5 + 1.5 479 eS — _ — 
Mountain / : 98 — 1.9 — 3.1 6,757 66 — 5.6 0.0 8,371 
Automotive supplies. ... 8 +67.7 — 5.5 104 — — _ — 
Drugs and drug sundries 7 +15.7 + 2.7 982 6 + 6.3 + 1.8 1,072 
oO ere 11 — 5.7 + 5.6 433 8 —20.7 — 2.9 602 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 27 + 5.8 —1.8 2,009 21 — 7.6 + 1.4 2,927 
ree 9 —6.7 | —15.3 853 7 —3.1 | —0.3 1,526 
Pacific...... aaeree Rercct occu isueid centers 324 —1.7 | —4.3 | 27,479 177 —13.2 0.0 | 33,850 
Automotive supplies. .................0e00. 66 + 7.7 + 0.3 1,278 26 — 6.6 — 1.5 1,006 
Shoes and other footwear................... 6 + 3.0 | —18.9 137 5 — 6.7 | —&.& 374 
Drugs and drug sundries................... 7 + 3.1 + 3.5 3,702 6 —13.3 + 1.5 6,819 
Dry MRE int su ghideh avapns este <doensac 16 +13.0 —11.4 1,057 8 —15.9 — 8.5 952 
EPO oc cnc dxadusereceecicccs 30 —15.3 — 6.8 2,097 29 —34.2 — 1.6 3,310 
Farm products (consumer goods)........... 15 +10.5 | —7.1 1,223 8 —12.6 | — 4.4 709 
Furniture and house furnishings........... 9 —12.7 —11.8 462 =e — a — 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 41 — 3.3 — 3.1 9,136 21 —~ 4.8 + 4.0 7,013 
Meats and meat products................... 6 — 4.7 + 2.7 612 _— — — — 
ic heen, 2 Se eee 18 —16 | — 8.9 2,936 10 —13.9 | —1.4 6,629 
Industrial supplies*......... PeKeR ERE RGn enced 11 +1.1 | —25.1 179 6 — 4.5 0.0 294 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 10 +0.6 | —22.1 538 5 —9.2 | —3.0 256 
Lumber and building materials............ 10 +32.4 +11.1 409 7 — 4. — 0.4 517 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, 
CRONE II as occ ccsesccdesncsacevtees 12 —11.6 + 0.6 175 6 — 6.1 — 0.5 385 
reper BIND AAS TID 0 0.0 oi 0 cdc ds occ ies 6 —1.2 | —21.5 161 aa — << oe 
Tobacco and its products............ bin bam Aid 26 — 0.2 + 2.6 1,422 10 + 6.6 +16.5 





SS 
*This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
—Insufficient data to show separately. 


#These Stock-Sales Ratios are percentages obtained by dividing Stocks by Sales for an identical group of firms. 
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WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, by geographic regions, November 1938 


Number of Total Accounts Receivable 
As of 


Percent change 
reporting | Nov. 1938 Nov. 1937 Oct. 1938 November 1, 1938 from 
ov. 1, 1937 t. 1, 1938 


New Englanc —$.2 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies . ’ 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Tobacco and its products 

Middle Atlantic : 
Automotive supplies. 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Shoes and other footwear 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Dry goods 
Electrical 
Farm products (consumer goome 
Furniture and house furnishings 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Meats and meat products 
General hard 
Heavy hardware 
Industrial supplies. 3 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Jewelry and optical goods... 
Lumber and building materials 
pope and its products 
as aeep and its pean ‘ 

urgical equipment and supplies 

East North Central.... 
Automotive supplies 
Paints and varnishes 
Coal 
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Drugs and drug sundries 

Dry goods 

Electrical goods 

Farm products (consumer goods) 

Groceries and foods, except farm products 

Meats and meat products 

Wines and spirituous liquors. 

General har ‘ 

Industrial —- , 

Plumbing and heating supplies. 

Jewelry and optical goods. .. 

Lumber and building materials. . ’ 

Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical 

Surgical equipment and supplies 

Metals : 

ae and its products 

Tobacco and its products 

West North Central... 

- Automotive supplies. 

Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Dry goods, 
Electrical goods niga 
Furniture and house furnishings 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies. : 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Jewelry and optical goods ; 
Surgical equipment and supplies 
Tobacco and its products 

South Atlantic 5 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Dry goods. 
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Farm products (consumer goods) 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware 
Industrial supplies. ‘ 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Paper and its products 
Tobacco and its products 
East South Central 


— 
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Industrial supplies 
Paper and its products 
‘West South Central 
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Paper and its products 
Tokens and its products 


noe 
BS Sim no 
ae 


Automotive supplies. . 
Drugs and drug sundries 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware 
Pacific . 
Automotive supplies 
ee -_ os manne. 
rugs an sundries. 
Dry goods........... 
Electrical 
Farm products (consumer oan 
Furniture and house furnishings 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 
Meats and meat products. 
General h: 
Industrial supplies**. . . — 
Plumbing and heating supplies... 
Lumber and building materials... 
eee equipment and supplies, except electrical 


e ; 
ee and its products . 51 
Tobacco and its products. 


*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing collections by accounts receivable f i i firms. 
SAS OOM PE ORE Ret Big ease om 1 vy ale Adan 
k t : New —(Conn., Me., Mass., N. H., R. L., Vt.); Middle Atlantic—(N. J., N. Y., Pa.); East Ni _ 
Ohio, Wise.); West North Central—(lowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. Dak., 8. Dak.): South thee Coal, bd. C., fie MN = 8. Car 
pent South ‘eT Ky., Miss., Tenn.); West South Central—(Ark., La. Okla. Texas); Mountain—(Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex. 
ic——(VUal., Ure., o}e 
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Va., W. Va.) © 
, Utah, Wyo.) 


(Iil., Ind., Mich., 





